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HAWK 


By J. Lyle Donaghy 


WRITE in memory like a sky— 
strength and gathering of joy 
action and rest— 
from-root-curved, gathering billow, 
like the valve of a shell curving from spiral node 
and the billow crest. 


strength of the hawk’s wing 
fashioned impulse released 
unbounded blood and thew and feathers 
revolving swiftly through air— 
a supple propelling unmatched 
he sweeps like a wielded wave 
spirally delving 
down the long mountain wind 


when it drives the cloud-mists on pillar footing along 


by the tops of the mountains. 
suddenly in a long vibrant arc 
he comes down the wind 
like a shadow of thunder 
checks, turning, and stoops— 


writejin memory like a sky— 
exultant feats, wielded the wave of being 
in deeds consummate— 


hollow and rest of the wave— 

languor on windy shores, on windy uplands of morning 
where the rocks of the wilderness whitened with water 
fill the air with light rebounding from sky and earth— 
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sky and water, granite broken and fast, 
sea full of rebounding light 
sea where the giant clouds wander the gleaming flood 
with roots of shadow voyaging ocean of light 
islands and continents dark transparent 
cylindric depth— 
how dark are the blackened days 
that a cloud-floe ebons the deep to penumbral shadow 
in wastes of light 
how dark are the roots of the clouds,the sea ways how bright— 


sky and water, granite broken and fast 
heaped in mountain and mountain avalanche 
rock walls full of rebounding light, desert precipitous, 
wilderness white with the sediment of waters 
and among the dark brown heather black in the shafted 
night of clouds passing 
pillar hung vapours floating driven, along by the mountain 
tops, 
whiteness of withered rushes and reeds, of dead years 
of grass, 
and the pale grazed meadows of the mountains 
meadows of dawn 
there the same 
as once unrolled the plains before nomad races 
and before Mebh of Cruachan 
grazed by the deer and wild cattle 
bird-flocks, rabbit and hare— 


on the mountains the clouds are not distant— 
thou movest through the clouds and the sky— 


write in memory like a sky— 
accipitrine deeds— 
sharp-winged like waves in perfect gyre— 
a beauty of fashioned and wielded body 
as the otter turns in the water 
as the hawk in the sky unerring— 
till the mind is a white sky 
wrought through with strength like wings 
exultant deeds born and triumph of ringing will— 
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I go not out to be conquered by the first hazard 
but to conquer the utmost hazard 
I go not out to be driven back by the light breezes 
or fall from the lower height 


but to be out in the tempest verily 
and scale the higher crag— 


I had a design of hazard 

beyond your dreaming, O, reckless little ones, 

when you turned back with your sails ragged and torn 
when your canvass bare no longer 

I spread my sails in order 

I extended my wings in the storm— 


unity is amid as the tree-trunk buoyant with leaves— 
that was the kind of my planning— 
my art is a longer reach 
my planning a lengthened stride 
a stronger flying 
a further going beyond— 


write in memory like a sky— 
rest in the trough of the wave— 
beauty of friendship and love 
—these I dreamed— 
the wing of them perfect in flight 
wing-stroke as the hawk’s 
as the owl’s in the quiet of night— 
and a taking when the taker was taken— 
Oh, love,—all delight— 
with perfect wing-stroke like the hawk’s 
on feathers soft like the owl’s 
dreamed beauty and love 
gyre in the sky of my mind 
on the wind of destiny coming— 
so was my flight towards one loved 
as a lightning-bodied impulse 
as a shadow of thunder— 


write in memory like a sky— 
love and triumph of love 
body a wave that life wielded 
delight a triumph of deed 
and rest in the hollow of waves— 
there was speech and passionate quiet 
full of the known and the knowing 
—all being and becoming— 


write in memory like a sky— 
strength and gathering of joy 
action and rest 
convolved upsurge of the billow 
and billow-crest 
rest in the hollow 
hawk whirl through the sky— 
and passionate rest— 


August, 1941. 


JACOBUS REX 
By William Jeffrey 


SALL harns by stychled by this stunkard folk, 
A royal bairn’s gait by sturken Presbyters 
Constrained as ’twere a gordling or a gowk ? 
By Plutock’s bawkie realm, that canna be! 
There’s spunk and guile within this Scottis king 
Sall beek him in the sun on Time’s high tree. 


I ken there is a byre needs mucking here, 

A garth wi’ links o’ creech, wha’s fruit at hert 
Is reid wi’ mauchs: my vittle’s maverish 

At mention o’t. But there is ither wark 

For Stewart the Saxt: trafeck imperiall, 

And maist, the reeving o’ that English sark. 
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She’s wrapt in it owre lang, the hag, owre lang. 
Her scraggie neck and fleschless tits oppress. 

Yea, and like a hoolachan daunced by deils 

My thocht o’t spleuthers through the daumert nicht. 
Ten merks I’d gie the daub wad preent her face 

In leevin’ likeness 0’ a ghaist’s thin licht! 


Time like a burn frae slaps and tammack sides 
Powtles, then pranksome as a weel-stoned prad 
Whisks, and damn the glisk he gies, stounding by, 
To folk wha steer a stirdy in a kittle ploy! 

But sall the seed o’ kings be jooked like that ? 

A routhlie rowt I’ll deal ye, royster boy ! 


I’ll bide a wee. To breenge or beenge were daft. 
Twa airns I hae in ase: the taen right shairp 
And hooked to claw the titsam Presbyters, 

The tither licht and soople as a sauch, 

A samson at the jinkie played by Rome. 

Wi’ baith, a man may tak his ease and lauch! 


And yet, the gait’s mischancy. There are times 
I hear the jorg o’ men that come frae the sea, 
Chaunting a jorram owre a livid corp, 

Or feel the jirding o’ a jocktaleg. 

Wi’ seven senses e’en a crouned king 

May stoiter in a feith and end a feg! 


And aftwhiles there’s the aftercast o’ daith, 

That daith that stang the leiges in the gowls, 
Though Janus-like they gloured as it had pleased. 
I see her in the stone-lands, on the hill; 

I see her as a grace-drink : braw was she, 

O, bricht as the fabulous Venus-gill ! 


If at the jimp o’ daith (in monkish lear) 

I staun afore the lectern in God’s heaven, 
And she is caw’d, and mither, son, we meet. 
Sall there be ocht in me but scalding gore ? 
I see the spheres angellic cock wi’ shame, 

I hear the bawsy deil unsteek hell’s door ! 
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Folk say we suld hae been like trillichans, 

The bonnie birds that trindle in the Merse, 

In sibness ever true, their siccart lives 

Spent hailsumly on inches, flourish-gay. 

It erts me, clish and clash, Yet flith’ring dreams 
Will ride the wind frae bluidy Fotheringay. 


Ower-thrang, and set for owrance, I tak heid 
But little in a day’s licht o’ sic things. 

My wark’s to throne the dazzly Unicorne 
Abune the blaznicks o’ the English kings. 
Bleflumneries I gie the licht gae-by 

When blenter’d time within the chimley sings. 


In Reekie here, whaur be the gouden-bob 

And lillyloo o’ sweetest Tuscan sang ? 

Or news o’ Grecian gloire? The Scottis tongue’s 
Sair rigmaroled in mous o’ Calvin’s men. 

My twa-three rhymours scarcely draw a braith, 
Close-rimmered and rig-widdied in this den. 


And sae, weel-rigged and bricht’s my riding graith. 
I’ll gang intil the sun, whaur folk and lear 

Are sonse, and luve and joy full snuggit lie. 

A stanner-step, this smoor in Holyrood ! 

I'll prise an Empire, be a bull wi’ kye, 

And dang the Kirk and State, as strang kings suld ! 


NOTE.—In this poem James VI of Scotland meditates upon his political and scholarly 
ambitions, and upon his mother’s death. Time, circa 1595. 


GLOSSARY.—Harns—brains; Stychle—suffocate; Stunkard—sullen, obstinate ; 
Sturken—of sour disposition ; Gordling—a nestling, an unfledged bird ; Creech—slope en- 
cumbered with stones, the phrase signifying a garden or orchard containing infertile parts ; 
Mauch—maggot ; Maverish—ili-behaved ; 7.e., feeling sickly ; Hoolachan—a Highland reel ; 
Spleuthers—bursting iorth with spluttering noise; Daumert—bewildered; Tammack— 
small hill ; Powtles—creeps out like a mole ; Steer a stirdy—to trouble one’s head with, to 
take part in a troublesome concern ; Rowt—a heavy blow; Beenge—to cringe ; Titsam— 
short-tempered, touchy ; Jorg—noise of shoes full of water; Jirding—pushing, striking ; 
Jocktaleg—a clasp-knife ; Stoiter in a feith, etc.—stumble into a net and become a thing of 
no value; Stone-lands—the Edinburgh tenement houses ; Trillichans—oyster-catchers ; 
Trindle—to move with rolling or wheel-like gait; Bleflummeries—vain imaginations ; 
Blentered—boisterous, gusty ; Rig-widdied—haltered, also hinting at castration ; Stanner- 
step—stepping-stone. 
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Two Poems by R. N. Currey 


AMERICAN GIRLS’ VOICES 


How waywardly their bird-like pointed tongues 
Curled round our homely words ! 

Like starlings on telegraph wires, spent with flying, 
They settled along the floors of this hotel 

With clatter of typewriters, staccato bell, 

Blared klaxons, police sirens, all the roar 

Of New York and Chicago in those sure 

Voices that had opposed it. 

Then they’d stir, 

And, with a whirr, strip paper, and were gone 

In a flutter of luggage-labels to Berlin, 

The next stop on their schedule . 

Next week’s batch, 

Wood-pigeons from Arkansas, filled the lounge 
With trees thick-echoing in warm dusk, curled tongues 
Husky and intimate about our words . : 


Tonight my wireless snares their voices: this, 
Strident and shrill, shot with electric fire ; 

This, warm as a pigeon’s body in the hand. . . 
And each tongue, North and South, curled wantonly 
About our discreet words. 


EPITAPH ON RABELAIS 


(After Ronsard) 


IF it’s true that Nature can 

Raise new life from a dead man, 
And if all generation 

Must spring out of corruption, 

Then a vine should. issue forth 
From the stomach and huge girth 
Of our Rabelais who contrived 

To keep on drinking while he lived . 
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Nobody in morning sun 

Ever saw him sober ; none 

From sunset until late at night 
Saw him anything but tight ; 
Without pause our Rabelais 
Kept on drinking night and day. 


When the fiery dog-days brought 
Round the season of the drought, 
Half-dressed, with his sleeves rolled up, 
He’d lie down flat beside his cup 
Among the glasses on the rushes 
Among the richly-loaded dishes . 
Splendidly drunk and sprawling thus 
He’d sing the praises of Bacchus. 


Sing of Gargantua and his mare 

And the huge staff he used to bear ; 
Splendid Panurge ; and the domains 

Of the dumbfounded Papimenes, 

Their houses, customs, and strange laws ; 
Of Friar John of Antoumeures ; 

And of the battles of Epistéme ; 

But Death who never drinks took him, 
The drinker, to the world below 
Where no other waters flow 

Than the troubled streams that run 
Down into wide Acheron. 


Whoever happens to pass this way 
Empty here a glass, I pray ; 

Pour out flagons, scatter cheese, 
Legs of ham and sausages ; 

For if any feeling now 

Animates that soul below, 

These to lilies would be preferred 
However freshly they were gathered ! 


9 
Two Poems by Patrick MacDonogh 


IF-LOVE SHOULD: DIE 


But if your love, though strong, should faint and cease, 
As yet it may, sorrow shall find me prouder 

That once you loved, and my strong soul increase 

To bear the loss of you. Deeper and louder 

Than droning engine shall the aimless wings 

Of the small midge beat to my quickened brain ; 

I, in the throat of any bird that sings, 

Shall cry the need of you, the sweet fierce pain. 

The meanest thing shall move me,—kind as God 
You'll make me,—kind and strong, so quick with grief 
The blind worm struggling upward through the sod 
Shall call to me for help; the bursting leaf 

Weak with the first amazement of the year 

Shall have my pity; every child that cries 

Shall find its home in me. Oh, never fear, 

There'll be a splendid dying if love dies ! 


FELTRIM MILL 


THE land around is all so flat 
That Feltrim makes a noted hill 
And you may look far out to sea 
Standing beside the mill. 


Hither by hedged and dusty lanes 

The rustling acres found their way 

And none who met. but blessed the load 
And passed the time of day. 


Within the shadow of this arch 

The miller stood to watch them climb, 
The white dust drifted in the sun 

As to the end of time. 
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At Abbeyville the ploughman paused 
To watch the lumbering sails go round, 
Then turned contented to his toil 
Knowing whose corn was ground. 


Lovely and strong these wine-dark walls 
Preserve intact their circle still, 

But time has wrung the wheel of life 
Whose hub was Feltrim mill. 


Gone are the sails of forty feet, 
The dome is fallen and on high 
The great rack bares its idle fangs 
Against a cruel sky. 


And when they blast the hill beneath 
The aged timber leaps and groans, 
The flesh of plaster falls away 
Leaving the naked bones. 


The quarry eats into the hill, 

The thundering lorries come and go, 
And Feltrim hill itself will pass 
Into the roads below. 


WILLOW LEAVES 
By John Irvine 


CHENG 


THERE is a small and lovely valley near Lo-Yang 
Beyond the hills, and many a peaceful village 
Where the ancient ways of life go on unchanging, 
In a land of silver mists and quiet meadows. 


Chéng is old. There has he gone with his little maids. 
And makes his verse at peace in a pleasant garden, 
Taking his wine at night with the lonely shepherds, 
Praising the craft of many an early master. 


II 


The years have brought him fame and the robes of honour, 
He who has wandered far and is rich in wisdom. 

But sadness fills his song: so many partings 

With gentle friends beyond the gates of Time. 


*TO LI-PO 


WHEN the heavy perfumes of the hyacinths have faded. 

And you are but a ghost, the gardens but a memory, 

Maidens will sing your verses to the lute, and the young men tell 

How once you drank and had two loves—the wine-cup and the 
moon. 


THE UNFORGOTTEN 


ONCE when the last chrysanthemums had faded 

His boat put out alone on the Han river. : 
She leaves a lamp at night through darkness burning 
A hundred wicks have gone but he has not returned. 


WE ARE AS DUST 


“WE are as dust,” the sages say, 
“ And per? like wind, along the street.” 
I had forgotten. Life is sweet. 


The pale magnolia is in flower, 
And nightingales have songs to sing 
In moonlit gardens. It is spring. 


But where the wanderer Li-Po? 
The lamps are lit, the wind is red. 
I had forgotten. He is dead. 


* Li-Po (701-762 A.D.), considered by many to be the greatest poet of ancient China, 
was a mighty drinker ; according to tradition returning from a carouse he was drowned when 
attempting to embrace the moon’s reflection in the river. 


VOICE AND STAGE 


By Gordon Bottomley 


“ After seeing Irving at the Lyceum, and admiring the staging, Hardy 
wrote: ‘But, after all, scenic perfection such as this only banished 
one plane further back the jarring point between illusion and disillusion. 
You must have it somewhere, and begin calling in ‘make-believe ‘ 
forthwith, and it may as well be soon as late—immediate as postponed— 
and no elaborate scenery be attempted.’ (1891).”’ 

The Early Life of Thomas Hardy (1840-1891) : 

by F. E. Hardy, p. 304. 


‘Plays can be acted with as much effect 
without scenery, as I have proved, but the public asks for scenery 
and it is the desire of the managers to provide the most truthful and 
most beautiful.’”’ Henry Irving in 1896. 

The Life of Henry Irving : by Austin Brereton : 
1go8. Vol. II., page 253. 


N speaking in The Dublin Magazine, rather more than a year 
ago, of ‘“‘ Verse and Voice” and the fundamental principle 
that THE SOUND OF POETRY IS PART OF ITS MEANING, the most 

important facet of the matter went unmentioned: the place of 
verse in the Theatre, and the stage’s own vocal problems, had 
been left to the last. In attempting their inclusion in that place 
it soon became clear that the fascination of a theatric question 
would make a top-heavy postscript, and had better be considered 
separately. All the same, in undertaking that now, there is a 
constant reference to the former article: the present pages are 
an inevitable development from it. 

In the first discovery of delight in listening to the skilled, 
sympathetic speaking of verse, the beauty of the poet’s cadences and 
the speaker’s voice suffice : there seems to be no more to ask, when 
the hour and the poet and the speaker are at one, and mundane 
things are not noticed in that stillness of the spirit which approaches 
rapture. Perhaps this should always be so ; but, as the experience 
becomes familiar, the eyes tend to assert their rights; and if 
they do not see the things which the hour needs, vision becomes 
distraction. Some people suggest listening with lowered lights, 
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as to music: the pleasure of that can be keen and spiritual ; but 
it leaves out of account the possibility that, if the eyes see the 
right things, listening can be aided and furthered. 

In the first and most elementary resort, the speaker’s back- 
ground and lighting can make a difference—especially when a 
large gathering is addressed and a platform is used; and un- 
suitable clothing can be a distraction. The University community- 
work done at Hart House in Toronto built up, on such primary 
considerations as these, performances of non-dramatic poetry 
which called in a definite element of careful ‘‘ production,” in- 
cluding the distribution of a poem among several speakers if 
its structure suggested that—a procedure which calls for tact 
and delicacy and avoidance of stunts in the producer, but which 
can bring agreeable variety into a programme. Mr. Roy 
Mitchell, the Director at Hart House, in his valuable book, 
Shakespeare for Community Players,* prints an imaginative 
“plotting” of Browning’s “Toccata of Galuppi’”’ for rendering 
in this way: the poem is one that lends itself to such treatment, 
and it is said to have made a pleasant kind of success. 

One who took part in many such programmes describes the 
method as “ sub-dramatic’’; and it is true that if it is followed 
to a logical end this genre of ‘‘ performed poetry’ can only find 
full realisation in dramatic poetry. 

Yet there is no sure foothold for dramatic poetry in the 
Theatre as we know it; although the Theatre was born by its 
utterance. 

This issue cannot be shirked—especially in Dublin, where the 
Abbey Theatre is kinder and more related to poetry than any 
other theatre where our common language is used. A great poet 
created it, and tried to foster poetry in it; he has gone, but he 
has left an unique body of dramatic poetry to it—poetry that 
is still cherished there. But what other poets are working for it; 
what other plays in verse are performed there? Has a body of 
poets built up for it a repertory of poetic drama at all comparable 
with that of prose, realistic drama that has followed the start 
given to it by Synge and Lady Gregory ? 

The answer is very much in the negative. The reason cannot 
be that there are no poets available: it is not to be believed 


* Published in Britain by J. M. Dent & Co., Ltd. 
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that so many Irishmen could come together in the service of a 
theatre wtthout there being a substantial number of essentially 
poetic minds among them. The answer can only be that the 
poets in the Abbey Theatre are all writing realistic prose. 

Yet the Abbey Theatre is the only friend that is left to poetry 
in the world of the stage. Matters are much worse elsewhere. 
“ There is usually a Shakespeare performance going on somewhere 
in London,” the English defenders of The Theatre-As-It-Is are 
sure to say: but that is only true of certain plays by Shakespeare 
with attractive plots; more than half of his plays are not seen, 
except in special conditions briefly, while much less is heard of 
other poets of the Theatre. And very rarely can a London pro- 
duction be found in which every member of the cast knows how 
to get all out of the verse that Shakespeare put into it; and has 
the skill to do it. 

This ought not to be when skilled players are concerned : 
it should be worth while to look for the reason. The diction of 
prose plays sometimes calls for the skill of the speaker of poetry : 
only a man who knows what to do with Hamlet can succeed with 
the speeches in the Vision of Hell in Shaw’s ““Man and Superman ”’: 
probably Shaw is a poet zncognito, and, at any rate, he has the poet’s 
awareness that he must write vocally for the stage. The mystery is 
that so few writers of stage-prose have understood the necessity for 
this; to them must be imputed much of the responsibility for the 
recent decay in stage-speech, through a whole generation of our 
younger players conceiving that to “speak naturally’ on the 
stage is enough—even when most contemporary natural speaking 
includes the modern bad habit of conversing in little jerks which 
do not even indicate the structure of the speakers’ sentences.* 

_ That kind of “ natural speaking ” is destructive with verse— 
which is the reason why so many modern players fail in Shake- 
speare, and blame Shakespeare. 

Yet the whole older art of stage-diction was based in the 
old stock-companies’ familiarity with Shakespeare ; and the first 
virtue of their work was that everybody could be heard, and 
all had a keen sense of the value of words and of their tonal possi- 
bilities. Much of the explanation of this is that the stages of the 
old stock companies were not enclosed behind the modern picture- 


* And why should speech be “natural ’’ on the stage ? Nothing else is. 


else on the stage obeys a law of proportions that are not those of daily life. Everything 
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frame: those stages had as much space in front of the curtain 

as there was behind it: their scenery did not preserve so much 

of the original Elizabethan conditions as that “apron” did, 

but its formalism may have been closer to the needs of that 

formalism in speech which we call verse than the meticulous 

Sse glee of scene in our modern prose drama has proved to 
2 

Everyone who has worked much with skilled verse-speakers 
in recital-hall conditions longs sooner or later to hear the same 
magic of utterance, that more subtle form of music, applied 
to the great passages in verse-drama—the Watchman’s speech 
in “Agamemnon”; the monologues in “‘ Phedré’”’; the love- 
duet in “ Romeo and Juliet’; the quarrel of the Queens in 
“All for Love,” and a hundred other famous delights, ending 
with that last superb speech of the old woman in “‘ Countess 
Cathleen ”’ :— 

“ The years like great black oxen tread the world... 
And I am broken by their passing feet.” 

Yet many listeners, who willingly receive delight from such 
supreme stretches of dramatic verse when they are spoken on a 
recital platform, complain when these are offered to them in a 
theatre. 

“There is too little movement,” they say: 
static.”’ 

“There is no surprise.”’ 

Surprise is indeed an asset of the modern theatre; but when 
religious poetry was paramount and unquestioned in the theatre, 
in ancient Athens, there could be no surprise. All the poets wrote 
on the same subjects: all the audiences knew what was coming 
all the time. Possibly this familiarity was the essential condition 
for stage-poetry to be acceptable: only when the characters 
and their situations are understood can the subtler qualities of 
the poetry receive undivided attention—but, when they do, the first 
appeal of the poetry has its wings renewed. Nowadays religion and 
legend are not thus allowed to make straight the way of poetry, 
as they were in Olympian Greece : to hear “ Othello,’ for instance, 
for the first time may excite a stranger by the painfulness of the 
plot and the surprise in the characters—but only when the play has 
been heard so often that a prose play would be stale, does the 
poetry renew the play’s life as the pain is transfigured by under- 


ims 


it is all too 
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standing and that supremacy of beauty which only comes when 
the gravest issues of life are in question. There are movements 
of the spirit in the greatest poetic plays: when familiarity per- 
ceives them, the spectator does not complain of lack of movement ; 
when ecstacy is attained by understanding, no one thinks of calling 
the play “‘ static ’’—for the rapture that can be reached by poetry 
is only reached by the stillness that is in the highest tension. 

Perhaps this comes so seldom in the commercial theatre 
because it is not primarily a theatre for speech: its stage 1s 
highly organised for perfecting the realising of the scene and for 
making credible surprising mechanical effects. It proceeds on 
the assumption that actualisation is possible; and when the 
play is one of our own everyday life it succeeds well enough to 
convince us that the method is one of unnecessary limitation. 

With verse, the limit is an imprisonment: the advantage 
of poetry is in its wings, but this is sure not to appear if all we can 
do with wings is to clip them. With poetry the voice is the actor’s 
main instrument; he acts with his voice, as he does not in a 
colloquial play: his surroundings should free him by imaginative 
suggestion, not hem him in with hard and fast facts. It is a 
present hardship that he has to re-educate his audience in listening 
while he has to keep his mind on entertaining them ; but certainly 
one means toward that is that they should not be too much dis- 
tracted by novelty or insistence of plot, or by distraction of their 
eyes to a too elaborate or interesting or amusing setting, a too 
ingenious costuming. 

The verse-speakers’ success on a concert-platform suggests 
that they might suddenly seem equally acceptable in a platform 
theatre, where their communication with audiences would be 
equally unimpeded. The platform would need its own accommo- 
dations to the purposes of drama, just as the speakers’ creative 
imaginations would need to give further consideration to problems 
of vocal and general characterization: the latter would come 
with experience, the former would ‘be clarified by imagination 
rather than considerations of actuality. 

This imaginative resource applied to the visual element is 
not, of course, a new thing. To take an example from the existing 
theatre. Much mechanical ingenuity has been spent on the 
scene in “‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” in which Oberon and 
Titania make themselves invisible when the mortals enter their 
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forest-glade ; but in the present writer’s experience none had the 
immediate success attained by an extremely simple device of 
that greatly gifted producer Robert Atkins years ago at the Old 
Vic. Slightly in front of the rest of the leafy background was 
the green-stained bole of a huge beech ; the dresses of the Faéry 
King and Queen were of the same green-stained hue ; they played 
their scene on the fore-stage, standing out distinctly in the greater 
lighting there, but withdrew to the tree and stood against the 
bole when the mortals entered. The audience was just enough 
conscious of their presence in that different plane of stage-lighting 
(which almost identified them with the tree) to enjoy a feeling 
that they were unnoticeable by the mortals on the stage. 

Poetry on the stage constantly offers a sympathetic producer 
such opportunities of dealing with the visual element by imagina- 
tive suggestion—and especially if he has the concurrence of a 
sympathetic lighting installation. The possibilities of electricity 
have increased the uses of stage-lighting beyond all description : 
their misuse for spectacular stunts by the entertainment-trade 
has caused many poets to jump to the conclusion that the whole 
system is antagonistic to poetry’s needs, and should be anathema 
to poets. This is more than a pity ; for, indeed, electric lighting 
makes a new opportunity for them: even by itself it offers them 
emancipation (and an effective emancipation) from the commercial 
theatre and its costly physical organisation. 

And for this purpose it does not ask for the elaborate installa- 
tions used by the commercial theatre. Without entering into tech- 
nical details, its fundamental use to poetry is the installation of a 
simple overhead system of lamps which can be used to isolate 
any given portion of the platform amid a surrounding darkness. 
If with this can be combined a use of rostrums to give a variety 
of levels to the platform, we have an apparatus for the performance 
of poetry through the supremacy of the voice, that can give 
adequate opportunities for verse-speakers to use their art—and 
for a new, needed race of verse-producers to learn theirs and dis- 
cover how many now-unused ways there are of making poetry 
acceptable. 

In the present writer’s experience, the perfect theatre for 
poetry was found in a very long class-room at a School of Dancing. 
Its sole equipment was a varied system of lighting installed in 
the girders of the open roof about one-third of the way from the 

ec 
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far end of the room. A temporary stage at different levels was 
built under this, with rostrums; and only a screen or two was 
needed in addition for a complete performance of a poetic drama. 
The stage could be lit wholly or partially ; the most surprising 
and useful feature was the fact that this concentration-on and 
isolation-of a limited space made the considerable space between 
the stage and the back wall a gulf of darkness in which nothing 
could be seen—and which made a back cloth unnecessary. 
Characters stepped on to the stage from that rearward region as 
though they were parting curtains ; while those who waited were 
still unseen. 

Such empty rooms are not easy to find; but these methods 
can make any concert-hall into a better Theatre of Poetry than 
any existing theatre is ; and the ensuing dissociation from current 
contemporary ideas (they are too pedestrian to be called ideals) of 
drama could give dramatic poetry its place in life again. 


THE WOMAN IN THE SONG 


By Padraic Fallon 


AFTERY, tradition has it, was a heavy drinker. On the 
R day that I am thinking of he would have awakened early 
because of the innumerable market carts that were rumbling 

in from the stony country in the half-light and because whiskey, 
after a time, leaves only a thin skin of sleep on any man. Think 
of him then getting out of his bed in some dim hovel, rolling 
out as quietly as possible so that his wife’s bitter tongue might 
not be set rasping before his heels were free of the door. Outside, 
in the sounds of the morning, he would stand for a bit, hitching 
up his breeches with the Arranman’s girdle he wore, balancing 
his head on his shoulders as carefully as if it were a tender glass 
sphere half-filled with some heavy tilting liquid. I like to imagine 
him there, headachy, illhumoured and unwashed, in his ragged 
cotamore and black sombrero while the morning grew bright on the 
hazy water and turned the streets of the old city into movements 
of stone and grey smoke, the carts groaning over cobble and 
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pothole not far away from him, the ring and jingle of voices 
and harness, and up the lanes, where the sea opened a grey eye, 
the fishermen calling to each other in sweet Gaelic as they swung 
the heavy lugsails on the first slant of the dawn breeze and made 
out slowly after mackerel, with little clouds of turfsmoke oozing 
from the cuddy-buckets where their breakfasts were coming to 
the boil. Being a blindman his life was in his ears and nose 
and the pores of his skin; and what those gave him, his Mayo 
childhood when his eyes were living things would turn into a 
visual imagery which, I suppose, would be richer actually than 
its counterpart in reality. So he would become aware of a morning 
as heavy laden with dew and shine as a big blackberry, but he 
would have no sympathy with the hookers that were dropping 
away into the glitter of the sea, for he was a landsman born 
and made and the people of Derrydonnel and Gort and Loughrea 
with their big turfstacks and talk of cattle, with their comely 
hospitality and wild humour, were the people that made up his 
mental background. He would go and look for them later 
on when the air had settled him and have a curer at their expense, 
assuming the authoritive mask they expected of him as he marched 
through the old crooked square, where horses jingled and carts 
crowded, with a dignified and muscular walk that was remarkable 
in a man who had no eyes. Or maybe he’d never get as far as 
the Cornmarket at all, for men smelling of freize and turfsmoke 
and country air and women carrying baskets of eggs and fowl 
and butter would be saluting him all along the way, and he could 
take his choice of companionship, at least among the males. 
The women, it is said, never took to him very much for he was 
blind and a beggar and had no looks, and those disabilities handicap 
a man and leave him with an uneven personality, turning him, 
if he be a passionate man such as Raftery, into a dark psychic 
muddle from which queer jungle eyes may peer out at any moment. 
With those men he was at home, if a poet is ever at home with 
any people except those that come out of his own head, but to 
them he was the poet, the authority, the priest of a lay mystery 
who had all the indefinable powers of the Word within him, and 
behind him the long honourable shadow of the filé who was 
first cousin once to kings and brother to the princes of the church, 
now, alas, very much down at heel but still a living part of a 
living tradition. Yes, sometimes he would never reach the 
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Cornmarket but would meet some special patron who would 
insist on drinking his health before the women tied up the long 
purses. Then some public-house would do a roaring trade in 
the early morning, some dark marl-floored turf-smoking sort of 
place with a black-bottled window and a slattern for a potboy, 
and there the poet would hold court while he could stand upright. 
Most of his poems are words for music, and though I fancy that 
he himself merely chanted them, they are sung still to traditional 
airs in the neighbourhood of Craughwell and Turloughmore and 
at Athenry, where I myself not so long ago heard the POSAE 
GLEGEAL sung by one tipsy farmer at the door of a public 
house while his shawled wife, a well known shrew, berated him 
from the top of a high-creeled cart . 


So spending men who fisted 

Hard bargains before daylight 

Sing of him till the shawled women 

Graven on the green stone of twilight 

Cry out of a black tumult of creels and horses, 
And the fair is over: 

And still his song 

On wet roads after 

Thimbleman, horsecart and the grey drover 
Remains as news 

In broken demenses or moves, O dangerous Moonlighter, 
Into the lonelier dews. 


On the day then of which I write it is very likely that he 
never got as far as the Cornmarket. Some man from Colewood 
or Kilreehil would have struck on him early, or some trouble- 
maker from Craughwell, country of stone and hazelwoods, where 
Callanan lived, Callanan whose droll portrait of Raftery deserves 
to be quoted ; 


“The leg that carried him like a beggar’s stick 
Was as lean and narrow as a packing needle, 
And like any other beggarman the bag on his back 
Left a hump on him and a hollow in his middle, 
Thin was his countenance, yellow and hungry, 
The hair on him blacker than the coal of Kilkenny, 
And the holes of his eyes like two pails of water 
Slopped two long streams down his cheeks.”’ 
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And here he was, drinking whiskey with men whose language 
and idiom was his own and whose ways of thought, too, were 
his, great talkers whose humour, bright and malicious, and shared 
traditions, made them an exhilarating audience. Raftery would 
have to give of his best here, but he would have to play a part too, 
be sage and sinner in turn, adviser and entertainer, and above 
all mysterious, where his mystery was concerned, with something 
of that quality which even the most everyday priest puts on 
when he dons the sacred vestments. O he had a difficult role, 
but he played it so fearlessly that in the end he was able to eat 
and sleep at any house on his round’and to take away too a bit 
in the bag with him when he took the road back to Galway. 

Now all the time he was holding forth, there was, according 
to the story, an eager man from the borders of County Mayo 
searching the town for him; two men, I should have said, for 
tailing along with this Mayoman was a Kerry seaman who knew 
what a song was and was willing to talk on the subject for the 
whole of a day. Those two men, the story says, met somehow 
over a deal in grain, and whatever fancy they took to one another 
when they were wetting the bargain, they were drinking and 
singing song for song before the day was well into its stride. 
The Kerryman with his great boasting of the merry men of the 
Dingle Bay must in the end have got on the nerves of the Farmer, 
for he asked him, seeing that he came from a place where song- 
making was thrust upon a child as innevitably as the nipple, 
why he never made songs himself. 

“ Begod!” said the Kerryman. “I’ve given you two out 
of me up to this.” 

‘They were two good songs, God bless you.” 

‘“‘ They were two very good songs. You'll hear no better 
in this town.” a 

“ Health to you! I liked them well, nobleman. Be singing 
me another one of them now while I think out another of Raftery’s. 
’Tis whistling at the back of me head but it seems I'll need a 
woman’s nurse to get it out. Sing away now, decent man, and 
maybe I’ll have it when you ’ve done. 

The Kerryman sang again. 

‘“A good song,” said the Mayoman. “ And bravo.” 

‘‘ You'll hear no better in this town,” repeated the Kerryman. 

The Mayoman was scratching his head. ‘‘ The devil a bit 
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of it will come. Doesn’t that beat out all now?’ He rattled 
the board. ‘“‘ Here, Man of the house! Drinks for two good 
men!” He leaned forward then and suddenly caught the Seaman 
by the arm, his face brightening. ‘‘Amn’t I the great fool? 
Amn’t I the great fool entirely?” 

‘‘ Nothing bigger than another I suppose,” said the Kerryman. 

‘But don’t you.see, man? Here am I trouncing my bit 
of wit to match song for song with you? And what am I? 
What am I, I ask you? What am I indeed but an ignorant 
bit of a Farmer. Come away with me now and I'll match you 
with the fountain of song itself. . .” 

“Whist, man! Sure Owen Ruadh O Sullivan is under the 
sod this many a year.” 

“Tl match, [ll match you with the fountain of Song itself, 
Antony Raftery. Take down that drink like a sailor and come 
on out with me.’ ”’ 

“Tl do both,” said the Kerryman. “ For indeed I ’ll 
be curious to meet a Connacht poet, a thing that no man, gentle 
or simple, ever heard of before . ay 

“Ah, we’re not a boastful people hereabouts, decent man. 
And the world, mind you, is bigger than the county Kerry . . .” 

So they went out, squabbling amiably, into the bright hazy 
city of falling water and rumbling mills where the narrow streets 
were crammed with country vehicles, the squireen’s spring car 
with its sparking bit of blood, the strong farmer’s heavy shafted 
affair in which his blue-cloaked daughters sat modestly on straw- 
bags among baskets of eggs and butter, then donkeys with their 
panniers rubbing on the sidewalls and pedestrians, innumerable 
donkeys with the lean limber men and women of Connemara 
striding beside them, and farmers in frock coats of freize with 
big golden watch chains cabling their bellies. And everywhere 
the beggars with their rags and bags and blessings and the tall 
stalking Claddagh women with fishbaskets sitting easily on their 
heads. A Piper then, I suppose, doing his bit of a march in the 
mud of the square, and a fiddler whining before the door of a 
public house. All the movement and fal-lals of a market day 
would be about the pair as they rambled along from pub to pub 
looking for Raftery. 

Rumour has it that their peregrination was a lengthy one. 
Why wouldn’t it? As the Mayoman said, they couldn’t go into 
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a decent house and take something out of it, even if it were only 
a bit of information, without leaving something in it too. There 
would be then at least two drinks in each pub at a modest calcula- 
tion and that ’s a good deal when the number of pubs, according 
to the story-teller was either seven or seventeen. I incline to 
the latter myself for when the two of them were crossing the 
Corrib by the big bridge over the millrun they stopped, as is 
the way of easy men, to spit into the water ; and one of them, 
the story-teller swears, deluged a sunning salmon so badly that 
the scalded creature with all fins burning raced for the weir and 
took it in one leap and was found later on, when darkness had 
fallen, gasping its last on the bank beyond the town, found, it 
is said, by a young militiaman who was taking the air in the 
company of a girl who was servant maid to the local Justice of 
the Peace. The militiaman gallantly presented their joint find 
to the servantmaid, and she in turn presented it as a propitiatory 
offering to her mistress ; and on the following morning the respected 
master of the house made a glutton of himself and later on in 
the day disgraced himself to such an extent by his bibulous 
behaviour on the Bench that he had to fine himself for being in 
a condition that could be only described as drunken and dis- 
orderly. 

Well! Well! 

Now the Kerryman who took his time from the clock of the 
tides began to think that there was at least another hundred 
public houses in the city, and while the prospect would be 
decidedly pleasing if he had time for all of them, it wouldn’t do 
to miss Raftery and the tide all in one day. ‘ We ’ll never find 
this man the way we ’re going about it,’ sayshe. ‘We ’ll go 
along now to Raftery’s own place and find out the house he 
favours.” 

“And why would we?” the Mayoman asked. “ Sure, 
God will direct us there in His own good time.”’ 

“The day is wasting on us, man, and I ’m the Master of a 
ship. Come on now, you walking cask you!” 

Eventually, at any rate, our two song lovers found their 
way to a mean row of whitewashed cabins, a backwater where 
the grey stony country came up to the nettle gardens and poked 
up its tongues in hemlock and chickenweed, and there with a 
squalling tumult of red-petticoated children begging him for a 
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“ feireen,” the Mayoman knocked at a certain half-door and 
blessed the house, bowing in a very courtly fashion to a small 
yellow spark of a woman who came out of the smoke to answer 
him. The children flew away when the woman showed herself, 
and the three people were left in the smoky sort of silence you ’d 
see in an old print. 

“We ’re looking,’ the Mayoman said after a bit, ‘‘ for your 
good man.” 

She made no answer, so he went on with great ceremony. 
‘‘Maybe you could tell us, Ma’am, where he might be?’’ She 
kept looking at him out of her tight shrew’s face, but he went 
on as though she were asking him to make the house his own. 

“T ’m a great and an old friend of himself, Ma’am, and 
honoured indeed to make the acquaintance of his wife at last.” 

“He has many friends,” she said at last. 

“He has indeed, Ma’am,” the Mayoman agreed heartily. 

“Good and bad,” she went on slowly. 

“Ah, there ’s bad everywhere,’ the Mayoman agreed less 
heartily. ‘‘ The devil take them,” he added viciously. Then 
meeting the woman’s cold eye, he turned lamely to the other 
man. “Isn’t that the way of it, Kerryman, the way of the 
whole world ?”’ 

But the Kerryman was stroking a lopsided mongrel that 
was nosing his ankle and didn’t answer him. The woman opened 
the half-door a little bit. 

“Come in, Raftery!” she called. And as the little crooked 
terrier sidled by her, she gave him a toe in the rump that set the 
poor thing yelping. Then she shut the half-door again with a 
rap, and recomposed her quiet yellow portrait once more in the 
smoke, while the men stared at her. 

There must have been a little touch of nightmare now in 
the scene, for the Kerryman had to make an effort to take his 
eyes off her and to turn to the Mayoman, gasping. 

“Is the dog’s name Raftery?” he asked. 

‘“ A queer name you gave the dog, Ma’am,” the Mayoman said. 

“And a queer disgrace to put on your man,” the Kerryman 
shot out. 

She was eying the two of them out of an unchanging face. 
pe The dog is mine,” she said at last, the ghost of some neurosis 
glimmering behind her eyes. “And the man is mine. And if 
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two drunkards the like of you two came here only to tell me 
how to mind my business . i 

“We came here to ask you a civil question,” roared the 
Kerryman. “ And we can see now that you won’t know the 
answer . i 

“ You were talking of friends?” said the woman turning 
to the Mayoman. 

The Kerryman bawled her down. “ For no man ’d let a 
strap like you know his doings—a creature that should be tied 
in an outhouse and fed with a wooden spoon. God help the 
poor blindman that he can’t see the spot where his wattle could 
be put to the best use.” 

“He has many friends, good and bad,” the woman went on 
in the singsong voice of the beggar. ‘‘ And of the two, I ’d rather 
have the bad. The bad give him nothing, indeed, but they 
can’t take anything from him because he has nothing. But the 
good give him bad whiskey and take the senses out of his head 
till he ’s nothing but a log at bed and board and a burden on his 
decent long suffering wife.” 

“ Hah!” the Kerryman sneered. 

She was launched now on the sea of her troubles, her eyes 
looking past the two of them, her hands thrust into the dusty 
black shawl that came crosswise over her breast. She had to 
beetle clothes, so she had, in the cold river water, winter and 
summer, to get a bit for herself and the children ; and she had to 
wait at the backdoors of big houses among the bacachs and the 
tramping cailini that left their sins behind them under every 
bush on the could road, and she a decent woman, to get herself 
and the childeen a little assistance ; she had to get up in the 
black of the morning, so she had, and leave the childeen to a 
snoring drunkard while she washed the cold stone floors of 
strangers’ houses. And why? And why? 

Because she had married a tramper of a poet who had good 
friends. 

The Kerryman had left her with a snort and was talking to 
a little man in the middle of the road, the usual little gnat,of a 
fellow, I suppose, who is always hovering about just inside earshot. 
But the Mayoman stayed where he was, nodding soft agreement 
at the end of every lengthy point she made. 

A houseen of her own, and nothing in it. 

1) 
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‘Come on out of that!” roared the Kerryman. “ This little 
fellow will put us on our course.”’ 

And a man who expected his bellyful any time he came 
home. ‘Come on!” bawled the Kerryman. “Is it making 
love to her you are? A yellow slut that might be fed on haw- 
stones ! ”’ 

The Mayoman was fishing a bit of silver out of his pocket. 
‘T have to be going, now, Ma’am,” he said. ‘‘ You have trouble 
indeed . os 

‘Will you come on!” roared the Kerryman. “ Kicks, not 
pence, is what she’s worth! Belting her boot on a poor harmless 
whelp. WILL YOU COME ON!” 

The Mayoman pressed the silver into her ready hand and 
left her. But she flung them a last word as they went up the 
lane. “Tell Raftery!” she said. “ That the gill of whiskey I 
found under the pillow is no breakfast for me or the childeen ! 
Tell him there ’s nothing in the house! Tell him I ‘ll not be 
here when he pokes his blind face up in night like a lugworm ! 
Tél him. <4 

They got away in the company of the little man, with a 
tail of children strung behind them, and a lot of queer looking 
heads bobbing in the half-doors all about them. The seaman 
was in a fury. 

“ Barry. Swansea. The Mersey. London wall and the 
quays of Cork. By God! By God! And not a whore her 
equal.”’ 

“Hah!” said the little man. “She ’s the queer one.” 
He was a quick little fellow with a droopy whisker that he was 
for ever pointing like a soldier. He was taking two steps for 
every one the others took, but he kept his dignity, and as they 
progressed along into the sunny square with its harnessed horses 
and sudden carts, he gradually, by the very authority of his 
conversation, slowed them down to his own pace. He was talking 
of Callanan and the bitterness between himself and Raftery. 
‘Two sudden men! Two proud men. But Callanan’s of good 
blood, man! Isn’t it only natural he ’d be the better of the 
pair. He has good steady food and eyes to read the authors.” 

“ Antony has good blood, too,” the Mayoman remarked 
peacefully. 

‘What is he but a streel and a bacach from the bare lands 
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of Mayo? What good could be in him, I ask you?” The 
little man stood in the middle of the roadway and the others 
automatically stood too. ‘‘Hah! If he wasn’t blind, he ’d 
be labouring of a day the like of myself. Hah! ’Tis Callanan 
put the cap on him with a saying. Listen here to it now, the 
pair of ye!” 
“A curious cut of a man when we saw him first, 

In an old burst of a caubeen that had seen more than its fill 

Of tear and wear with an old tow cord on it; 

O a long time was that hat aired on some sweet dunghill. 


And the wrapper he wore! A lapel would make soup for him 

For it fattened on many a pat of our country’s butter ; 

But the trousers beat all with its two hundred holes— 
and so dirty 

That the mire on the road called out to it as a brother. 


And O and O the stinking rag of his vest 

That he knotted over his christian middle to cover his pelt ! 

But I leave the last word to his belt as he left the last hole 
to the buckle 

For the stuffing of bacon and greens he put in his belly.”’ 


“ That,” said the little man. “Isa poet for you. And his 
song to Mary Browne! Ah men! there is meat and gravy in it. 
Come on now if you want to meet Raftery, but I ’d rather it was 
to Callanan I was taking ye. ’Tis far better for respectable men 
like ye to keep to the men of your own class and not be streeling 
along after the bacachs.” 

‘““ And where might we see this Callanan?’”’ the Mayoman 
asked mildly. 

‘“In a nice decent house down Shop Street.’”’ The little 
man brightened. ‘I can take you to it in a minute.” 

‘And will he be there in an hour or two?” 

“ Till the day breaks, man.” 

‘Good !’”’ said the Mayoman with great satisfaction. “I ‘ll 
be ready for the whole of Craughwell before then.” 

The story has it now that they visited more than four pubs 
before they found the poet, and as I find no other mention of 
the little man, I can only presume that the whiskey was strong 
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or his poor stomach weak and that he fell by the wayside like 
many another good man. Anyway the Mayoman must have 
been in right form when at last the two of them pushed themselves 
into a tight little house on the side of the quay where a measured 
baritone was intoning something that must have had some very 
rare quality indeed to keep such a crowd in silence. 

‘“°Tis Himself!’ said the Mayoman simply. And he said 
nothing more till the song was finished and the place in a merry 
uproar. Then he caught the Seaman by the arm. “ Tighten 


your belt, now, Bully!” says he. “‘ And come meet your match. 
Make way there, Nobles!” he roared, making good use of his 
elbows among the Galwaymen. ‘“ Make way for a poet from the 


County Kerry! Make way for him for he ’s come all the way 
from the south to challenge Raftery to a contest!”’ 

So they came into the Presence who was sitting on a chair 
to himself by an open fireplace. “ Hah!” said the Mayoman. 
“Does Raftery not know an old friend ? ” 

Raftery stood up and, holding on to the back of his chair, 
stuck out his head. His face was flushed and tousled and he 
had the air of a man who'd been out for a gay cavort on a young 
colt in the early morning. 

“Does Antony Raftery not know his friend?” repeated 
the Mayoman. 

Then Raftery smiled. ‘‘O Sweet Coolroe,’’ he said. 

“ Faith !: You know me then ? ”’ 

“I know you. Tabhair dhom do laimh, my own Mayo! 
And bring the neighbours here to me till I smell the sweet smell 
of Mayo on the Sunday freize!”’ 

The Mayoman stopped in his tracks. “ By me God, Antony ! 
I forgot all about the neighbours the whole of this day. What 
‘ll I do now? Never a drink with them or a bite with them! 
O, on me soul, I may stay away from sweet Coolroe from this 
day out!” 

“ That ’s not like you.” 

“Tis not then. But this is the way of it. I was singing a 
song with this lad out of Kerry—Come here, Bully! Come 
here, you! This is the lad, Antony. Shake his hand, man! 
There ’s a neat head on him. And he said there was no man 
north of the Shannon to make a song with him. And, begod, 
I brought him here so that you ’d show him his business.” 
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Raftery sat down softly. He took a big red handkerchief 
out of his pocket and wiped his face with it and then stuffed it 
into his pocket again, all with a nice mannered movement that 
removed him to another plane. 

“Is there no other poet in the town you could have matched 
with him?” he asked slowly. 

“Who else but yourself ? ”’ 

Raftery seemed to be pondering the matter. He turned to 
the crowd of farmers that surrounded him. ‘“‘ Some people hold 
that a man from Craughwell, a man called Patsy Callanan is 
the lad that does most honour to the west. . .” 

“Ah, no! Never!’ The crowd wouldn’t hear of it. 

But Raftery wanted his bit of humouring. “I think 
myself,” he said. ‘‘ That Patsy Callanan should be given the 
first chance.” He held up his hand as they negatived him. 
“ He ’Il be sober anyway for he waters his whiskey. And that 
’s more than I am this minute. . .” 

“Rubbish! Rubbish ! ” 

“T ’m in no condition to make up a song. The angel ’s gone 
out of me, Lads!”’ 

> Not Not” 

“It ’s a fact. I ’maspent man. This man from the south 
will disgrace me. And then, what ‘ll the country be saying? 
We ll be all disgraced.” 

The Mayoman laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ You ’d come 
out in your graveshift,’ he roared. ‘‘ And whip Ireland.” 

““He would,” roared the crowd. 

“You. hear that, Antony ? ”’ 

Raftery nodded slowly. ‘’Tis against my judgement,” he 
said. “‘ But I ‘ll do what I ’m able.” 

‘“ Hurroo!”’ yelled the man from Mayo. “Sure the stuff 
is in you and you can do what you like with it. A glass, now, 
to put you in fettle. Whiskey, Man of the House! Whiskey 
and lots of it!” 

“There ’s no man in this house,” Raftery said. He relaxed 
now into goodfellow. ‘‘ There ’s only a stalk of a girleen with 
a cap of hair on her as bright as Easter Sunday. Come here, 
Mary Staunton! Look at her, now, and go down on your knees ! ” 

But the girl that answered him was faintly hunchbacked. 
She had a narrow pinched face, but a pair of light-filled brown 
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eyes and the high bright unhealthy complexion of the con- 
sumptive. f 

“Drinks for the house!” said the Mayoman. Drinks for 
the noblemen of County Galway, Girleen, and take a good noggin 
of milk yourself with a couple of hen eggs for begod you need 
it, my little white love! ”’ 

‘“ And where ’s this man from Kerry ?”’ Raftery asked. His 
face, now, had the artificial overlay of pleasantry that the actor 
uses on parade, the cold mask of celebrity. 

But the crowd had taken the Kerryman to its bosom and 
he was unwilling to leave it for a bit. 

“Ts he drinking ?”’ Raftery asked. 

‘Like a hole in the dry earth,’ he was informed. 

‘Then leave him to it while I gather my wits. “Twill have 
to be a stratagem, aye by stratagem, for I ’m in no condition 
for polished work. Look, we'll have to set him a subject he 
won't like. Now, what is it he doesn’t like? Tell me that now 
and you ‘ll back a winner!” 

“Call Mary Staunton!” he said after a while. 

“TI ’m here beside you,”’ she answered in her hoarse voice. 

“ Fill me glass and stretch out your beakeen and give me 
aia iSG cae 

“T ’ll do the one,” she said. ‘‘ But I ’d have to be well 
paid to do the other.” 

Raftery sat back slowly, taking the glass. Then suddenly 
his face became a hard narrow mask, a pale vivid thing with a 
terrifying burst of life in the pursed lips. ‘‘ You ’ll be well paid, 
little sharp tongue,” he said very softly. ‘‘ Bring that Kerryman 
here to me, Thomaseen! Bring him, now, for I ’ve the beating 
of him here inside me—and beside me!” 

He caught Mary Staunton by the hand in his famous iron 
grip and held her there as he ’d hold a blue heron until the Kerry- 
man stood beside him. There was a grin on his face all the time 
that no man there quite liked to see. 

‘“ Do you know, Mary?” he asked her softly. ‘‘ That this 
man from the south is going to make a song about you? ”’ 

“ He will not,’ Mary Staunton said. 

“Who says I will or I won’t ?”’ frowned the Kerryman. 

“He must make a song about you,” Raftery said again 
to Mary. “For that ’s the subject I ’m putting before him.” 
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He turned then to the Kerryman very coldly. ‘In return,” he 
went on. ‘You may give me any subject you like to give 
me and I ‘ll take it up and make you a song about it, barring, 
of course, such things as whales or ships or the ways of the sea 
for of suchlike things I know nothing at all.” 

“ By God!”’ whispered the Kerryman, looking distastefully 
at Mary Staunton. “ You ’re playing me a trick, Connachtman.” 

“Would you libel me, Kerryman ? ” 

“I ’d rather make a song to me old Grandmother. And 
you know it. And you know the words ’ll stick in my very 
gizzard—”’ 

“ [know no such thing. Look at her! A fine decent girleen”’ 

“Who wouldn’t set fire to a match. Let me make a song 
to your own woman and I ’Ildoit! Ill lay such a blister on her 
that all you ’ll have to do is buy the coffin.” 

“T “ve given you your subject,’ Raftery answered. ‘‘ And 
here she is!’’ He laughed suddenly, and with a quick shattering 
movement, slung Mary Staunton up against the Kerryman. 
“Here she is, now, and make the best of her! ”’ 

The Kerryman straightened Mary Staunton on her feet and 
came back to Raftery. ‘“‘ A Connacht trick,’”’ he said. “‘ And 
a dirty one. I’m not a man to make a mock of any poor afflicted 
creature, but you ’ve put the thing on me, with a hope, I suppose, 
that I “Ul draw back. But I ‘ll not draw back. I will not—”’ 

“Why would you?” Raftery asked softly. ‘‘ A fine man 
hke you!” 

The Kerryman put his hand into his pocket and pulled out 
his purse. He took out two sovereigns and held them out in 
his hand. “I ’ll do it,” he said. ‘‘ But I ’ll make you do it, 
too! And here ’s two pounds that I do it better than you ‘ll 
do it. Will you match me, Connachtman ? ” 

Raftery was silent, then his friend the Mayoman answered 
for him. 

‘“‘T ‘ll match you,” he said. “‘ But I don’t like it, for you ’re 
a stranger in this place where Raftery is at home. Put up your 
gold, now, and sing instead for the honour of the thing. And 
by God, I ’ll see you have fair play! ”’ 

“T ’ll leave it to you,” the Kerryman answered. “ For 
you ’re a decent man. But if this blind fellow has two pounds, 
I ’d like well to ease them out of his pocket . ie 
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And that, says the story, is how MARY STAUNTON came 
to be written. The Kerryman’s poem, alas, has not come down 
to us, though coming out of the school he did come out of, it 
must have been a good one, all fangled ornament and fancy. 
Raftery’s is a brave bit of work enough, looser than his best, 
perhaps, but gay as the middle of a fair day when the jobbers 
have loosened their purses and the public houses begin to fill, 
very gay and delightful if we could forget the little hunchback 
who was running around fumbling with the kegs and the bottles 
while the westering sun, burning on the smoke of the window, 
set a haze of gold on the drink-bright faces all around her. Who 
knows, now, what she may have thought of it? Perhaps she 
had the saving conceit of the afflicted, and thus added an elaborate 
irony to the entertainment. Some people say that Raftery made 
the poem to Mary Staunton because he liked her and because 
she was good to him. He may have liked her well enough, but 
certainly not enough to save her from the avid performer, the 
greedy entertainer, that surely he was. For he sacrificed her for 
a minute’s applause. 

And so this simple poem, with all its traditional love-cliche, 
which Douglas Hyde says ‘ Raftery made on a pretty girl,’ seems 
likely under critical examination to turn into one of those psychic 
puzzles in which many emotions are mingled and mazed. The 
headlong fantasy, the lovely clowning, are only the public fruit 
of secret desires, the fantasiae of a deformed man, passionate, 
loveless and unloved, who was sensitive enough to realise that 
he was not born to wear the tragic mask of Eros. 

But here is the poem—or something like it in English. 


This sapling that flowers on the wall by the water 
Makes those who bought Deirdre so dearly seem fools, 
Even Helen of the heroes standing beside her 

Would fade away in quarters as blighted as the moon’s; 
There ’s fire and there ’s light in her one after the other, 
And a word from her mouth stirs the honey in the tree, 
And I never and will never see a woman the like of her 
Now the green grass grows over the Pearl of Ballylee. 


Ah, this sky-woman ! to see her in the finery of a Sunday, 

And the sun stopped alongside her in the middle of the street, 

oud set a blindman capering on his ash-plant towards 
the vision 
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Where she burned in her own lamplight with a wick at 
each sweet teat ; 

One hundred thousand lovers have died upon her forehead, 

Yet purely she walks as a star upon the grass ; 

And O had she but stripped with Venus for the apple 

‘Twould have upset the judgement of Paris. 


Her gay hair forces daylight to climb and twist and turn 
From her topmost curl to the small mouth of her shoe; 
Like the mist of a May morning, she ’s every gentle colour 
The growing earth can waken out of dew; 

She leaves her light on every walking air, 

And O she hurls her hair on every light that stirs 
Across the road from berry bush to bush 

Till I wish I were a lord that needed heirs. 


Her white waist is such that no small word 

Is soft or fine enough to measure her, 

And Gentles, O her breasts! I ’ll swear no young tree, ever 
Carried two early buds with this great air ; 

Virgil has no words for her, Cicero 

Gives me no help, and Helen’s chronicler 

Would need a priest if she passed him by on the road— 
As I do now who ’d drink with her. 


The soul would leap out of you if you saw this bud 
Break open its bright heart in the middle of a dance ; 

I have broken the fiddle-bow, and what man wouldn’t ? 
And forgot at the sight of her the plate and the pence ; 
Ah, money may leave me and the power of my wrist 
Go like Samson’s fist and the sword of Alexander, 

But if I don’t have one whisper with my own Mary Staunton, 
By God, my poor wits may go wander ! 


Goodmorrow she bade me eagerly and softly, 
And she set me a seat that was out of the smoke, 
And she poured me a drink while my heart pecked on my 
sleeve, 

And O she was most generous and I rising up to go; 
Then I started to talk to her and whisper in her ear 
Till she blossomed in a glitter in which Lucifer might drown ; 
And here let me swear it, she ’s the high queen of women 
Whatever Patsy Callanan may sing of Mary Browne. 

E 


LETTERS FROM 
AN IRISH PAINTER IN NEW YORK 


J. B. YEATS was born at Tullyhish, Co. Down, in 1839, the eldest son of the Rev. 
W. B. Yeats, a member of a Dublin family and rector of that place, and was educated at 
Trinity College as an Honours man. On his father’s death having inherited the small 
family property in Co. Kildare, he married Grace Pollexfen of Sligo, and settled for 
a while at Georgeville, one of two houses at the head of Sandymount Avenue ; here hs 
eldest son, W. B. Yeats, was born in 1865. He was called to the Irish Bar in 1867, 
but never practised. He could draw, and the artist’s life lured him to London, where 
he underwent a long apprenticeship at Heatherleighs and the Slade and made friends 
among the later pre-Raphaelite painters. As his children spent much of their tume 
with their Sligo grandparents, he never lost contact with Ireland, and two of his 
earliest portraits were painted at Muckross (see Letter) page 44. At the beginning of 
the eighties he came back to Dublin, remaining there for seven years. In this tume 
he devoted much attention to the literary and philosophical education of his elder 
son and painted several fine portraits, chiefly of legal celebrities. H1s material 
rewards were small, and during the nineties, when he was again in London and 
somewhat disheartened, he turned to black and white work for the publishers, illustrating 
the whole of Defoe for Dent. At his home in Bedford Park he developed his powers 
as a conversationlist in a club called the Calumets, where he debated with neighbours 
and friends, such as York Powell, John Todhunter, the Pagets, Professor Elton and 
the Chestertons. Starting to paint in oils again he attracted the attention of Hugh 
Lane, who commissioned him to paint portraits of Standish O’Grady, Douglas Hyde, 
John O’Leary (always his favourite sitter) and other leaders of the Irish Revival, 
and organised an exhibition of his work in Dublin (1902). Most of the Irish 
personalities of the early years of this century figure in painting and sketches by 
him in the Dublin Municipal Collection or in the Irish Portrait Gallery. 


To those of us who still remember him he belongs to the Dublin of that period, 
the handsomest old man in the town and the liveliest talker, the wonderful father of 
a wonderful family. In 1908 it was suggested by friends that he should take a holiday 
among the Italian galleries, but he preferred to cross the Atlantic with his daughter 
Miss Lily Yeats, who was holding an exhibition of the Cuala embroideries in New 
York. He intended to stay only for the few weeks of Miss Yeats’ engagement, but 
so warm was his welcome from John Quinn, the American patron of Irish Art and 
letters, and so lively was his interest in American life, that he remained for thirteen 
years in America—until the end of his days—though always expecting to return 
home and constantly urged by his family to do so. Of the portraits which he painted 
in America, the one which occupted him longest was a full-length self-portrait, now 
in the possession of Mrs. W. B. Yeats. He never ceased to paint and to sketch, 
and never lost confidence in his powers of self-improvement ; but there was a time 
when he chiefly depended for a livelihood upon his contributions to the magazines, 
for he had not the kind of reputation to give his portraits vogue among the sort of 
people who judge a work of art by the price charged by the artist. He died at 


“ Pettpas,”” a boardinghouse kept by three French sisters of that name (319 West 
29 Street) on February 3, 1922. 
34 
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It has been generally accepted in his own country that J. B. Yeats missed. being 
a great arist, but there are those elsewhere who place him in the highest rank. Henry 
Lamb, R.A. wrote to me a while ago : 


“ From the very first I considered him by far the greatest artist Ireland has produced. 
Even now in Parnell Square, it is doubtful whether his portraits hang rather by virtue 
of their subjects for about four years ago I asked after one of them and was told that 
at was kept in the cellars. Those that do appear seem to have assumed good positions 
by their natural girth and gravity, qualities for a parallel to which one has to think 


of Courbet or Titian. . . It’s terribly difficult for me to write about such an 
enthusiasm. I wish you would go on, when the work on W.B. is done, to do a 
monograph on his father. . . Sarah Purser.said he revised every picture by over- 


work and also told me he was a great and brilliant talker. Perhaps that was how 
he got rid of his facility ; at any rate the fact that such a very great (and I should 
say ultimately important) painter should fail to interest modern European taste 
as a fruitful topic for aestheticians and philosophers. But you know A. John shares 


my opinion, and he has seen many more in America . 


A book of J. B. Yeats’ essays, called Essays, Irish and American, was published 
by the Talbot Press in 1918, with an appreciation of the author by A.E., and in 
1923 the Cuala Press issued a biographical fragment, an account of relatives and 
early friends, written by the painter on the suggestion of his elder son. Selections 
from his letters to W. B. Yeats had appeared earlier in two Cuala volumes, the one 
edited by Lennox Robinson, the other by Ezra Pound. J. B. Y. was indefatigable 
an correspondence with his children, and the following further selection from his 
letters, all of the American period, are mostly addressed to Miss Lily Yeats and 
are published with her kind permission and that of Mr. Jack B. Yeats. 


J. M. Hone. 


July 1, 1908. 
To W. B. Yeats. 


MEREDITH—DEMOCRATIC ART. 


I am just reading G. Meredith’s Amazing Marriage. When 
his mind is full he writes like Shakespeare ; when it is empty 
he slogs on all the same only with laborious artificiality. His 
sentences often remind me of Shakespeare, and Shakespeare's 
of his. For instance, when Ophelia says: ‘“‘ Rich gifts wax poor 
when givers prove unkind ’—and there are lots of sentences of 
that sort, all Meredithian in flavour. ; 

If The Player Queen is up to its title it will be a great play. 
I hope before I die you will find yourself and your public in play 
writing. You have found yourself and found your public in 
some of your plays, but mot quite triumphantly. Democratic 
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Art is that sort which unites a whole audience. Is not an Oratorio 
democratic? And the great religious services and cathedrals and 
military pomp and oratory, when on the large scale? I am sure 
that in Ancient Greece art was democratic . eats In these 
thoughts I think Lady Gregory ought to agree with me, she has 
a democratic fibre, as she ought to have, for is she not a born 
leader ? 


March 5, 1909 
To Same. 
CRITICISM OF AMERICA 


Glad to get your letter. Just as I got it I met Powys— 
Oxford Extension lecturer—in America since last July and twice 
a week at this hotel, but never enquiring for me, since he assumed 
I had gone home long ago. I now ran against him in the breakfast 
room—he began at once to tell me that he had met you in London 
and that you were “ extraordinary brilliant.” He had expected 
to find you “ wistful’ and all the rest of it and found you a 
“man of the world.” In Philadelphia where the pulpits had 
been thundering against Salome he had the courage to stand up 
against them fighting all the pious rich and Methodist millionaires, 
with the result that he comes here no more. They are busy— 
a whole committee of them—writing to the people at Oxford 
to have his name removed from the list of lecturers—as being a 
man dangerous to youth. Powys tells me that the very cultivated 
people are the least patriotic. I reminded him of Walt Whitman’s 
advice to associate with the powerful uneducated. Lately I 
have had refused by the “ Harper’s Weekly” and the “ North 
American Review” the best article I ever wrote, ‘“‘ On the 
American Woman ”’ and I believe it was because I said that the 
American lady was at heart the working-woman and that the 
American millions were gathered from the peasant races of 
Europe. When America settles down to work out her own salva- 
tion, or rather, before she can do this, she must turn her back on 
European tradition. Afterwards when she has achieved her own 
point of view, it will be time enough to think of European traditions 
and examples. 
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Oct. 10, 1912 
To Lily Yeats. 


317 West zoth Street 


- . . A young fellow dined here the other day-whom I 
have known a long time, his wife also. He has charge of 
1oo young girls to see that they do their work in some news- 
paper or printing office. He is amiable and kind, very dutiful— 
He tells me that all these girls will, every one of them, cheat 
and lie and do anything. I am sure this is true. Socialism and 
such movements have taught one lesson successfully, that all 
employers are robbers and murderers, and this of course releases 
all employees from every kind of obligation. The Socialists 
applaud this kind of thing. The employees don’t really know 
anything of Socialist doctrine, it’s quite beyond them, but it is easy 
and pleasant to believe that employers are rogues and that you may 
therefore cheat as much as is prudent. This kind of thing runs all 
through life. Young women and wives have got hold of the 
doctrine. Mrs. . . . said to me that she had a perfect right 
to do anything provided she did not injure herself. Of course 
there is only one cure for this—the establishment of Socialism— 
a state of things in which the produce of labour will be divided 
among the workers. One worker won't idle because the other 
workers would be down on him, all and each working for the common 
good. Meantime it is very unpleasant. The Roman Catholic 
Church is fighting Socialism tooth and _ nail. 


October 22, 1912 
To Same. 


ARTHUR Symons, W. B. YEATS AND LADY GREGORY 
317W.29, New York 


. . . John Quinn took me the other evening to spend 
two hours at the Hotel with—. She is a wonderfully amusing 
woman, talked of Wells, Arthur Symons and Conrad. Conrad 
though he writes such magnificent English talks it brokenly, 
getting away constantly to more familiar French. It seems 
that ‘“ Arthur” hates Lady Gregory and moans at mention of 
her. ‘‘ Well, Arthur, it was your fault.” ‘‘ Yes, I know it was 
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I brought him to Coole and as soon as her terrible eye fell on him 
I knew she would keep him, and he is now lost to lyrical poetry. 
Probably Arthur Symons hates the theatre business like A.E. 
who thinks the theatre only a peep show. On the whole I am 
very glad that Lady Gregory “got” Willie. Arthur Symons 
never speaks of her except as the “ Strega’”’ which is the Italian 
for witch. I don’t regret her witchcraft, though it is not easy 
personally to like her. They are all so prejudiced that they think 
her plays are all put into shape by Willie (‘‘ they includes 
Miss Tobin) which of course is nonsense. I for one wont turn 
against Lady Gregory. She is perfectly disinterested. She 
shows this disinterestedness. That is one of the reasons why 
she is infernally haughty to lesser mortals—of whom she thinks 
lesser.* 


March 24, 1914 
To Same. 
W. B. YEATS IN NEw YORK—EZRA POUND.? 


. . . On Sunday I was all day at Quinn’s. Willie was 
there. He looked very bright and in the best of spirits but said 
he felt tired. He had had a cold. I noticed in him a subtle 
change, a something assured, a quiet importance. Importance is 
too strong a word, but I think he is in funds and this not from 
his lectures (that money is to pay a debt of £500), but from some 
other source. I wonder is Bullen paying up and are his books 
beginning to make money for him. It would be for me a proud 
monient when I see a Yeats with money and I am quite sure it 
won't spoil him. We don’t spoil that way. He mentioned that 
he has to hurry home for Ezra Pound’s marriage. He is to marry 
Mrs. Shakespeare’s daughter. She is beautiful and well off and 
has the most charming manners. Ezra has no money and no 
manners, but both are clever, and I fancy Ezra is a nice fellow. 
As Willie remarks when rich and fashionable people bring up a 


1In the summer of 1896 W. B. Yeats took his then closest friend, Arthur Symous, on 
a visit to Ireland. While they were being entertained by Edward Martyn, Lady Gregory 
called and invited W. B. Yeats to Coole. 

* This was W. B. Yeats’ third visit to the United States, where he had first lectured in 
the winter of 1903-4. Bullen is A. H. Bullen, the distinguished Elizabethan scholar, who 
published a Collected Edition of the poet’s works in 1903-4. 
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daughter to be intellectual, naturally she will turn away from 
the “curled darlings” of her own class and fall in love with 
intellect which is mostly to wed with poverty as well. I hope 
it will turn out that Ezra Pound is not an uncomfortable man of 
genius . . . It was pleasant to see Willie and Quinn like 
brothers together. They seemed to have the same thoughts and 
the same interests. What one said was echoed by the other. 
The time spent by Willie at the art school was, as it turns out, 
well spent. Quinn’s collection of pictures gave him great 
delight . 


Aug. 7, 1914 
To Same. : 


MEETING WITH ROGER CASEMENT. 


. . . 1 found a message from Quinn to come and spend 
the day with Sir Roger Casement. I groaned and started off. 
After lunch we went by automobile to Sheepshead Bay to Mrs. 
Smith . . . Sir Roger over here to promote the cause of 
the Nationalist volunteers—in great trouble over war. All 
his sympathies with Germany partly because he really likes 
Germany but chiefly because he hates England . . . Quinn 
is in high tension about him and has him stopping with 
him. He talks all the time against England and is about sick 
with grief over “poor Kaiser.” I liked him very much. 
He is well educated and talks agreeable even though so 
much on the one subject. He is delighted with America and 
is a good critic at the same time—is a little like Hugh Lane if 
you can conceive Hugh Lane hare-brained about Ireland against 
England. . . . Sir Roger is astonished at the people here, 
their gaiety, their freedom, their good looks, but above all their 
cleanliness, but he backed me up in saying that they kept their 
rooms too dark . 
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Sept. 10, 1914 
To Same. 
ROGER CASEMENT AGAIN 


. , . We talk of nothing but the war. An old Irishman 
(older than I am), Capt. Freeman, late of the British Army, 
maintains that Rothschild owns the New York press and said 
it is all against Germany. I have just received a pamphlet from 
Sir Roger Casement standing up for Germany which of course 
I shall read but if it converts me I won’t be nearly so happy. 
Here the Miss Petipas and myself are of one mind, and besides 
Germany or rather its Kaiser have so long been my pet aversion, 
and I am enjoying the unexpected in finding myself in agreement 
with England. Sir Roger Casement is an enthusiast—his charm 
is that he never sees facts exactly as they are. Have you heard 
of an Irishman called Lehane? He always sees facts even though 
he is a Socialist and an important man in Ireland, and he is dead 
against Germany, and says that in 5 or 6 months Germany will 
have no money and come into the lending world asking the great 
banks for loans and then the Government being bankrupt will 
get no loans and the Socialists will get busy and take over to 
themselves the rule of Germany. But Sir Roger is a charming 
man and Quinn’s friend—he returns to Ireland in a few days 
and I have no doubt that when he arrives in the Green isle he 
will come into the public view. He is afraid of no one and is the 
soul of honour. When I saw him, he would mutter to himself 
“Poor Kaiser, Poor Kaiser,’’ almost with tears in his voice. . . 
According to Capt. Freeman Rothschild controls England and 
France. Germany will not submit, hence the hatred . 


To Lady Gregory. Nov 19, 1914 
WarR NEwWS—THE Miss PETIPAS. 


327, 4 W206, NeY. 


I send on another letter for Willie who I think is with you. 
I hope you will read it and like it. My daughters are both suffering 
in health and nerves because of the war made manifest about 
them in many ways. Lilly is so angry and fierce about it—a 
sort of laughing vehemence. 
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In this house is no room for war nerves. It is not the shadow 
but the substance of its misery that is here—the three Miss 
Petitpas have their three brothers at the front and lots of cousins 
of whom some are killed. The brothers being away it devolves 
upon these three girls to support the parents and a younger 
son, besides which something having gone wrong in the delicate 
matter of graft with the policeman at the corner they are being 
harassed about taking out a licence hitherto evaded—a licence 
costs 1200 dollars—for these little places have to pay exactly 
the same for a licence as is paid by the great hotels, which is 
not their French idea of justice nor is it mine. Meantime they 
must look pleasant or their customers would go elsewhere—so 
where is the use of war nerves? but I can’t tell you how their 
eyes snap. God help the Kaiser—if they caught him they would 
strangle him there and then—they look quite white and there 
is no mirth. 


Low. By Veais: Dec. 21, 1914 


ART AS DREAMLAND 
BIG, \V.220, NEY. 


The chief thing to know and never forget is that art is dream- 
land and that the moment a poet meddles with ethics and the 
moral uphft or thinking scientifically, he leaves dreamland, 
loses all his music and ceases to be a poet. Meredith is musical 
while he stays in dreamland—Browning also. When they turn 
away from it to discuss actual life as they constantly do, their 
lines grown harsh—they cease to sing. Shakespeare never 
quitted his dreams. The scene where Hubert talks with Arthur 
about the putting out of his eyes is all a dream—in actual life 
such conversation would have been impossible. We all live 
when at our best, that is when we are most ourselves, in dreamland. 
A man with his wife or child and loving them, a man in grief 
and yielding to it, girls and boys dancing together, children at 
play—it is all dreams, dreams, dreams. A student over his 
books, soldiers at the war, friends talking together—it is still 
dreamland—actual life on a far away horizon which becomes 
more and more distant—when the essential sap of life is arrested 
by anger or hatred we suddenly are aware of the actual, and 

F 
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music dies out of our hearts and voices—the anger subtly present 
in ethical thought—as it is also in most kinds of argument ; how 
many poems has it laid low? sa 

The poet is a magician—his vocation to incessantly evoke 
dreams and do his work so well, because of natural gifts and 
acquired skill, that his dreams shall have a potency to defeat the 
actual at every point—yet here is a curious thing, the poet and 
we his dupes know that they are only dreams—otherwise we lose 
them. With our eyes open, using our will and powers of selection, 
we, together in friendship and brotherly love, create this dream- 
land. Pronounce it be actual life and you summon logic and 
mechanical sense and reason and all the other powers of prose 
to find yourself hailed back to the prison house, and dreamland 
vanishes—a shrieking ghost. 


To Joseph Hone. December 29, 1915 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Of course I did not make a speech in favour of 


patricide. “How could? . . . Here is what I said. I began 
with some information about Synge which interested my listeners 
and then: ‘ Of course I know Ireland is an island of Saints, 


but thank God it is also an island of sinners—only unfortunately 
in this country people cannot live or die except behind a curtain 
of deceit.”” At this point the chairman and my son both called 
out, Time’s up, Time’s up! I saw the lifted sign and like the 
devil in Paradise Lost I fled. The papers next morning said I 
was howled down. It was worse, I was pulled down . : 
The sentence about the curtain of deceit flashed on my mind at 
the moment, and was a good sentence, but manifestly a blunder, 
although I did enjoy it . . .4 Among my ancestors was a 
man called Voisin. He must have been a French Hugeonot— 
that’s the man I’d like to have met. He dyed the whole family 
in a sort of well-mannered Evangelicism, at least I cannot other- 
wise account for it among a family so intelligent as my father’s 
family ; it’s being well-mannered points to a French ancestor. 


_ 1 J. B. Yeats was a principal speaker at a debate on the Playboy organised after the 
disturbances in the Abbey Theatre in January, 1907. 
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an. I, 1916 
To Lily Yeats. / : 


Kuno MEYER AND THE LUSITANIA 


ee Kuno Meyer made many attempts to get me to go 
and see him, but I resisted every time. I told him I would not 
forget the Lusitania—that it was between us a skeleton out of 
the cupboards. . . I had an invitation to tea from the Colums, 
but I managed to get out of that, for I feared that persistent 
Kuno Meyer might turn up. 

May 17, 1916 
To Same. ee oe 


A LEGAL Party IN 1867—THEODORE ROOSEVELT & WILSON. 


: . So Lord Justice Holmes is dead. Several years long 
ago he dined with me when we lived near Sandymount. A few 
days before I left Dublin for London in 1867 he invited myself 
and four others to his poor little lodgings in Nelson Street, and 
all the men except myself became Judges of the Supreme Court 
in Ireland—one was judge in Jamaica—with great incomes and 
carriages and property—and except Hugh Holmes all died long 
ago and are forgotten except in the fond memory of their children 
and grandchildren. Am I not entitled to think myself the success- 
ful man among them? At any rate I am inclined to think that 
anyone of them would have bartered away all his honours for 
my length of days—even if they did not have my brilliant offspring, 
yourself included. If only I had grandchildren. . .! 

Quinn says that at the coming election it will be hard to 
beat Wilson, and that Roosevelt, he fears, won’t be nominated. 
He has scared the country. He will be the favourite of history 
and has a great intellect, but he has scared the country. America 
may plunge into war but will never vote for it, and to vote for 
Roosevelt would, they think, be to vote for war. I myself think 
that peace is safer in Roosevelt’s hands than in the fumbling 
hands of Wilson . 

These (Irish) executions are having a considerable effect here. 
The strongest element in this country is a humanitarian senti- 
ment, outside the ‘‘ cowardly ”’ south where they lynch negroes. 

1 Kuno Meyer, poet and celebrated Irish scholar, was in America seeking Irish sympathies 
for Germany. He had written to J. B. Y. that “it would be perfectly dreadful if people 


were to regulate their intercourse or choose their friends according to what they may think 
about the Lusitania or any of the other calamitous incidents of the war.” 
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To Same. Sept. 15, 1916 


YEATSES AND POLLEXFENS 


d . 100 cities contended for the honour of being Homer's 
birthplace and the question was never solved, and now it may be 
debated whether Willie (whom the Pollexfens used to hate declaring 
over and over again that he was just like his father) is a Pollexfen 
or a Yeats. The fact is he is both, one side of him not a bit like 
the Pollexfens and the other side of him not a bit like Yeats. 
I do so wish you had known my uncles Thomas and John—you 
would be proud to have their blood. They were so clever and 
so innocent—I never knew and never will know any people so 
attractive . . . They were both so tolerant, so indulgent 
which you felt was part of their cleverness . 


October 5, 1916 
To same. 
AN EARLY PORTRAIT 


. . . A few days ago I was introduced at dinner here at 
Petipas to an elderly man—Mr. Herbert. In 1872 when I was 
at Muckross Killarney he was then a very little boy, and now 
he is here for 34 years, holding some municipal office, married 
to an American with a married son—his father Captain Shaw 
Herbert long dead, and Muckross, an estate of 160,000 acres 
sold to strangers. His uncle was the owner of Muckross. It 
was for me a curious meeting. He said my portrait of his father 
is still treasured by the family—to my surprise—for I was only 
two or three years an artist, and it was very bad. He has an 
American accent which would have shocked the people of Muckross. 
Here his wife wanted me to come and stay with them in the 
country—he is very like his father but with a square head and 
without the aristocratic swagger. He was not bred at Eton and 
has not been an officer in the Grenadier Guards. He was mournful 
over the loss of Muckross. The Herberts of Muckross are now 
only a memory. 

+ Uncles Thomas and John were sons of Parson Yeats of Drumcliffe, the parish in which 


W. B. Yeats wished that he should be buried. ‘‘ In Drumcliffe churchyard Yeatsis laid... 
An ancestor was rector there, Long years ago . ae 


TEMPTATION 


By George-Manning Sanders 


pi ince that bides at home and goes along steady from bed 

to work and meat, don’t know the meaning of temptation. 

but a man the like of me that’s sailed to foreign places 

has to keep a sharp look out, or I’d be tempted and fall a regular 
whopper. 

Once our ship was in a South American port picking up a 
cargo of white oats. Seven thousand tons we’d crammed into 
our four holds in record time ready to sail next day. After all 
the other chaps had cleared off for the evening into the town 
on the randy-booze, the mate he looks at me and says: ‘“‘ Why 
haven’t you gone with the others, my man?” 

“Excuse me, sir,’”’ says I, ‘‘ but their way of fun ain’t mine.” 

“You'd best come ashore with me after I’ve shaved and 
dickied myself up a bit,” says he. 

A nice man he was and a proper gentleman. So I dickies 
myself up too and cut me chin shaving too close. We took a 
tram from the docks. When we gets out there was a cabby— 
you know a horse and a carriage with two great high wheels. 
So in we got and the mate tells the man where to go and after 
a lot of shouting and paying first, away at a gallop, and we pulls 
up at a pub sort of place so sudden I was nigh jerked into the 
gutter. 

Then the mate asks of me a question so and so. And I 
said : ‘“‘ No, thank you, sir. I’ve always kept clear of such capers 
ever since I was at Sunday school.’’ And he left me. 

I axed for beer in the pub but they didn’t understand me. 
Then one there drinking, shouts “ Rajingo’”’ or some such and 
the great man behind the bar hands me a high glass full of some- 
thing dark and sticky. I didn’t like to leave without drinking 
because in those parts men carry long knives loose in their belts, 
And I didn’t get any change from the paper money I’d paid 
the fellow behind the bar he makes a pretence of drinking from a 
empty glass and nods and nods till I go dizzy from watching 
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him. Anyway I’m only five foot four and not equal to his foreign 
weight. No sooner had I made shift to swallow down the first 
drink than he shoves out another in a shallow glass, purple in 
colour. 

I scoffed that too and was wondering what I’d do next when 
back comes the mate. I was glad to see a friend after those 
dark drinks. The policemen in that port ride horses. If they 
see a drunk they sling him across their saddle and take him to 
a little garden that’s got a padlocked gate, and they tie the drunks 
hands and feet and push a bunch of cloth into his mouth so that 
he shan’t disturb the neighbours and leave him there. 

So I was glad to see the mate and he was glad to see me. 
He said he’d found a place that was like paradise and I wasn’t 
to miss it on no account. We took another cabby, then went 
afoot through dusky arches and ways no more than shoulder 
wide, and there it was. Wide marble steps, with plush curtains 
up at the door and inside shining passages with men in uniform, 
and on every side cages with gold bars right up to the ceiling, 
one above the other. And in each cage a young lady and a 
coloured bird. The mate whispered me to show money to one 
of the men and according to the value he’d go to one of the cages 
and press a button, and the bird in the cage would sing any tune 
in the world I’d a mind to hear, and the young lady in that cage 
would step down tome in a drizzle of lovely scent. 

I didn’t like it. I backed away and nigh fell backward 
on the marble steps. I didn’t look for the mate, I began to run. 
I’d eased down to a comfortable trot when I feels some one take 
a-hold of me arm, and there was a girl smiling at me exactly 
as if I was her brother. 

‘““What’s your hurry ?”’ says she. 

I told her. 

““ Poor lad,” says she kindly. “‘ You’ve had a narrow escape. 
In those foreign dens they get innocent sailors tight and then 
steal all their money.” 

Presently she begins to talk about Ireland and I liked her 
company. I was in Belfast once on a time and she knew the 
place well. 

After we’d stolled here and there in the streets she said 
she'd like for me to meet her mother. That’s the kind of girl 
I’ve always liked, so away we goes, only quicker. It was a funny 
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kind of home, right up at the top of hundreds of steps and there 
was mother squat dozing with a concertina in her lap. Directly 
she sees us she begins to pull the bellows in and out to make a 
tune something like Killarney. She looks at her daughter and 
raises a eyebrow. 

‘‘ This nice boy nearly got into trouble,” says the daughter. 

The old mother coughed, let out a wail from the concertina 
and mouthed something that sounded foreign. 

The daughter goes inside a cupboard and partly shuts the 
door so that I could easy have seen what she was up to if I’d 
wanted. She comes out again wearing a big long shawl down 
to her heels and her hair flowing loose. The old woman jerks 
both eyebrows and shapes words with her lips and I began to 
feel uncomfortable. 

“Mother is tired and is going now,’ says the girl. 

“TI must go too,” says I standing up and fastening every 
button of me jacket. 

“Stay and have some supper,” says the girl. 

“Tf I did I’d not get aboard ship this night,’”’ I says. 

“Then you could stay here—couldn’t he, Mom ? ” 

The old woman folded her arms and smiled. I didn’t like 
the look of her at all. 

“Aye, but if my ship sails on the early morning tide, I’d 
be left behind,’ I says inching toward the door. 

The girl began to come at me then. Her arms were naked, 
and I could see plain as plain she’d not got much on under that 
long shawl. The old woman was beginning to move too. I 
pulled open the door of the room and slid down them many steps 
like greased lightning, and as I goes I hears the old woman scolding 
in a foreign tongue. 

I reckoned I was the last man aboard that night, but as I 
crossed the gangway the mate come limping close behind me. 
He’d got a bandage twisted across his face and one arm in a 
sling. He seemed as if he meant to say something to me but 
instead shuffled off down to his quarters. 

Now that man must have listened to temptation, and falled 
a regular whopper. 


GERARD DE NERVAL 
POET AND SCHIZOPHRENIC 
By A. J. Leventhal 


HE urge of the new-rich to fortify their recently acquired 
i castle with portraits of pseudo-forefathers is nothing 
beside the passion of new movements to provide themselves 
with a respectable ancestry. The genealogy of Classicism is 
of course self-evident. The Renaissance, as its name roundly 
declares, was a rebirth of the humanistic art of a long dead 
Aristotelian set of values. The Anglo-Irish revival propped 
itself up by reclining on the moth-forgotten myth of Celtic Ireland 
which lived in the Western isles and the Teutonic glossaries. 
In France the movement, which gave itself the hermetic title of 
Symbolism—dissatisfied with the Ghill and Khan measure and 
seeking an honest parentage—looked further back than Laforgue 
and Corbiére and was delighted to discover in Gérard de Nerval 
a genuine forerunner. The Symbolists rejoiced that in the very 
plenitude of Romanticism he could write verses which defied 
immediate understanding and which employed a technique of 
mysterious and poetic transpositions of emotions corresponding 
to that later employed by Rimbaud and Mallarmé. 

Despite this discovery he found only the smallest place in 
the anthologies and histories of literature if he managed to creep 
in at all. Lanson, for example, relegates him to a six-point 
footnote and the Sarolea anthology, in the once popular cream- 
coloured Nelson boards, quotes only the Nerval equivalent of 
the Yeatsian Innisfree which begins: 


Il est un air pour qui je donnerais 

Tout Rossini, tout Mozart et tout Wébre, 
Un air trés vieux, languissant et funébre, 
Qui. pour moi seul a des charmes secrets. 


Its haunting music suggested in advance the muted violin of 
Verlaine. 

Nevertheless, the Symbolist interest in Nerval served to 
draw attention to a poet who had written poems in prose before 
Baudelaire and competed with Bertrand for the honour of having 
introduced this form to French literature. Nothing, however, 
immortalises more than an anecdote. Lampreys, though they 
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killed King John, have kept his memory alive. The goat tethered 
by Padraic O’Conaire to a lamp post in Grafton Street while he 
took his refreshment in the Café Cairo, is likely to be remembered 
when his skill as a story teller is awaiting its re-discovery by 
another generation. A lobster has kept green the memory of 
Nerval. Beyond the boundaries of the Rhine into the country 
of Jean Paul and Holderlin, over the Pyrennees into the plains 
of Cervantes and the Archpriest de Hita, across the Channel to 
these islands has the story travelled of the pilgrimage of Nerval 
through the Tuilerie gardens leading a live lobster on a pale blue 
string. 

The translator of Goethe’s Faust, who evoked from the 
G.O.M. of Weimar the remark “ Je ne me suis jamais si bien 
compris qu’en vous lisant’’ the choruses of which are still sung 
in Berlioz’ Damnation de Faust, the friend and translator of 
Heine, the author of the series of poetic prose tales known as Les 
Filles du Feu, the collaborator of Alexandre Dumas, the comrade 
of Gautier and the inspirer of Baudelaire, the poet of Les Chimeéres, 
the author of travel books that vie with those of his contemporaries, 
the scholar, the cabbalist, the critic, was for many years only 
recalled as an eccentric. He was a Godsend to the perennial 
columnist who must inevitably spice an anniversary par with a 
caper. Apart from the perambulating crustacean Nerval used 
to call on his friends with a Renaissance bed and elect to sleep 
on the floor beside it. He frequently pitched a tent in the middle 
of his sitting room and took up his quarters inside. His 
Romanticism must have been responsible for a lugubrious habit 
of so arranging a skull that it served at parties as a kind of loving 
cup from which every member of the company was obliged to 
drink. This company included Gautier and A. Houssaye, who 
shared rooms with him in the rue du Doyenné. Labelled by their 
contemporaries as art fanatics, their creed was one of Art for 
Life’s sake. This found expression in a programme of total 
art: paintings, poetry seances, beautiful women, luscious food, 
fancy dress parties, orgies ‘‘ folles, échevelées, hurlantes ” lit up 
diabolically by bowls of punch. This adolescent extravagance 
did not last long but it naturally loomed large on the gossip 
writer’s pad. The grim story was yet to come—the recurrent 
fits of madness with the final act in the rue de la Vieille Lanterne 


when, on the night of the great snowstorm, the concierge of the 
G 
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doss house failing to open the door, he suspended a lace from the 
bar of the ventilator and hanged himself. 

His extraordinary behaviour, a few musical lyrics and his 
tragic end kept Nerval’s memory spuriously alive for some fifty 
years after his death half-way through the nineteenth century. 
Immortality, however, cannot be obtained by mere eccentricity 
or scandal. Byron and Wilde, if they are to be remembered, 
will have to rely on their works not on the noisy mongerings 
that roared around them during their lifetime and long afterwards. 
Modigliani will be remembered so long as public galleries house 
his pictures and not by his antics in Montparnasse which a compiler 
of Bohemian small talk has just thought fit to publish in book form. 

Nerval did not need these adventitious aids to titillate 
posterity. Just as little as Gautier required a red waistcoat or 
Baudelaire green hair. Unlike the latter he was not unrecognised 
during his lifetime. Even as a schoolboy he obtained prestige 
as a poet and it is amazing to note that his translation of Faust 
was made at the age of eighteen. The reviews opened their 
pages to him. Fantasy, tale or criticism, poem or theatrical 
note were gladly accepted by editors who valued the work of 
the young writer who (in Gautier’s words) ‘a lesprit le plus 
ingénieux, au caprice le plus tendre, joignait une forme sobre, 
délicate et parfaite.’”’ His, however, was a restless spirit and 
interest in German drove him to the country of Heine and the 
Romantics. This much at the same time as that sardonic 
genius Beddoes who made the same journey and who, anticipating 
the modern fashion, sneered at Goethe’s forty volumes of “‘ rhymed 
and prosy commissions’’ and remained in Germany until he 
achieved after two attempts his suicidal surcease of sorrow. But 
Nerval was to tour the East and lose himself in the mysticism 
of an evocative Egypt and an occult Constantinople, returning 
to Paris before he imposed the ultimate quietus on his Wanderlust. 

His wanderings were given an inner purpose by his perpetual 
search for Adrienne—the Beatrice of a boyish kiss—whose face 
he sought and whose soul he found reincarnated in the women 
he loved—be it Jenny Colon the actress or a sheik’s daughter in 
Turkey. Sylvie, Aurélie, Corilla—the Pythagorean in Nerval 
transmigrated the soul of his first love into his characters in whom 
he made Adrienne live again. 


La Treiziéme revient.. . .C’est encore la premiére ; 
Et c’est toujours la seule. 
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It is with his series of sonnets entitled Les Chiméres that 
Nerval impinges on Symbolism. Still searching for the Ideal 
Beloved, he finds the ever-recurrent image of his first passion. 
He discovers it not only in human form but among Egyptian 
and Greek goddesses as well as in Christian hagiology. So much 
so that no female divinity is safe from being worshipped by him 
as the eternal feminine, in Goethe’s phrase. There is a little 
obscurity, much of which clarifies itself by a knowledge of the 
poet’s life. One must be aware of the two dark periods of insanity 
which preceded the writing of the sonnet to appreciate the 
significance of the line: “ Et j’ai deux fois vainqueur traversé 
l’Achéron.”” It is interesting to record that, he anticipated 
Baudelaire in his theory of ‘‘ correspondances,’’ which is the clue 
to the system of Symbolism. “Les parfums, les couleurs et 
les sons se répondent’’ wrote Baudelaire. But Nerval had 
already, in one of his trance descriptions, declared ‘‘. . . des 
couleurs, des odeurs et des sons, je voyais ressortir des harmonies 
jusqu’alors inconnues . . . Tout vit, tout agit, tout se cor- 
respond.” 

A lowly niche in literary history as a forerunner of the 
Symbolist school would have seemed a fair assumption regarding 
Nerval twenty years ago. But modern interest in psychology 
has found a new significance in his work. It is its dream quality. 
A quality which has neither the drug stimulus that produced 
Kubla Khan nor the opiate that impelled the de Quincey visions. 
His dreams are the ingenuous outpourings of his unconscious. 
W. B. Yeats, writing in the ’Nineties on the symbolism of 
poetry, had an urgent sense of the importance of the “ trance 
or madness or deep meditation which removes from the soul 
every impulse but its own.’ To-day we are a little self-conscious 
about using the term “ soul”’ which we leave to the Church and 
the Society for Psychical Research. But, in effect, Albert Béguin 
says much the same thing when he enunciates the theory that 
imagination and dream are releases from our material prison and 
restore us to our lost harmony with primal nature. 

The new teaching declares that the efforts of the Romantics 
were directed towards achieving intimacy with the divine universe 
and that imaginative creations are manifestations of a region 
within ourselves and, as it were, deeper than ourselves. In this 
deeper region we reflect the reality of the universe. According 
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to occult teaching, man the microcosm is a minuscule reflection 
of the great world and that primitively he had but to meditate 
profoundly in order to acquire perfect knowledge. This is still 
believed in India where the Hindu Sanyasi is said to achieve an 
inner peace and prophetic vision by years of asceticism. This 
is the path to mysticism which leads either to silence or prophecy. 
Mankind has, generally speaking, lost this extra sense that brought 
him into a conscious harmony with the universe but the Romantics 
believed in the existence of this harmony and that ultimate 
reality as opposed to objective reality could be attained through 
the unconscious. It is in trance or dream that we are vouch- 
safed poetic vision. Nerval had supreme confidence in his dreams 
as a vehicle of discovery, not only of himself, but also of absolute 
reality, which, for the great German Romantic Novalis, was an 
adequate definition of poetry. 

Freud’s theory of the dream being the dumping ground for 
repressions was inspired pioneering but Jung’s oneiro-critic 
collective unconscious with its race memory makes a decided 
advance in the field of psychology. It explains admirably Nerval’s 
philosophy as laid down in Aurélia: “ . cette idée que je 
m’étais faite du réve comme ouvrant a l’homme une communication 
avec le monde des esprits.’”” The primitives believed that sleep 
is an actual journey to the kingdom of the dead. The soul is 
set free and rejoins the spirits. It is the view of that rare old 
Latinist Sir Thomas Browne, who wrote Johnsonese before Dr. 
Johnson, that in dreams “the soul begins to be freed from the 
ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herself and to discourse 
in a strain above mortality.” 

In the timeless, spaceless realm of dream we enter into a 
new world not only of mysticism but of poetry. ‘‘ Aprés un 
engourdissement de quelques minutes,” says Nerval, ‘“‘ une vie 
nouvelle commence, affranchie des conditions du temps et de 
l’espace, et pareille sans doute a celle qui nous attend aprés la 
mort.” Sir Thomas Browne, too, knew something of the illimit- 
able domain of the dream-world and the dominance of the 
collective unconscious when he wrote in his Religio Medici : 
““ We term sleep a death ; and yet it is waking that kills us, and 
destroys those spirits that are the house of life.” Nerval, however, 
was not just a visionary like Swedenborg nor a poet like the 
later Hélderlin evoking illogical beauties out of his crazed brain ; 
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he lived his dream. The world of fantasy co-mingled with the 
normal daily round. Like Blake, who consulted his friends 
Milton and King Solomon, Nerval believed that human imagination 
has invented nothing that is not true ‘“‘ dans ce monde ou dans 
les autres.’” Dream to him was an actuality and in Aurélia 
where he describes states of trance, madness and normality, all 
three overlap, fusing into a unified apocalyptic dream poem. 

Had Max Nordau included him in his gallery of Lombroso 
literary lunatics he would have had no trouble in improving on 
his description, say, of Maeterlinck as a “‘ pitiable mental cripple.” 
It would have been too easy. He, who had more than once 
crossed the Acheron or, as he also expressed it, made his descent 
“aux enfers ’’ and who decided himself to sever the silken thread 
that held him poised between the here and the hereafter, could 
have been dismissed without argument by the supersane Nordau 
as the most degenerate of them all. Nerval had undoubtedly 
definite periods of madness. He was sometimes so violent that 
he had to be confined in a strait jacket. But he had the most 
vivid recollection of the workings of his inflamed mind which he 
wrote down in his sensitive poetic prose. 

I doubt whether the alienists in the middle of the last century 
kept case books. Interest in insanity and its various forms seems 
only to have been scientifically begun at the end of the century 
with Charcot and his colleagues. Nerval, however, has himself, 
provided enough data to show that his mental disorder would 
now be described as schizophrenic. “‘ L’homme est double,’ he 
declared, explaining his role of spectator while he sees himself 
being carried off to prison. This insight into his own condition 
is characteristic of the condition itself. There is the well-known 
case of the German paranoid schizophrenic who, during the last 
war, wrote to a friend: “I have just been given the Iron Cross. 
Schizophrenic indifference is appreciated in the front line.” | 

Nerval’s symptoms are almost a text book picture of schizo- 
phrenia. Solitary, self-absorbed, frequently hypochondriacal, 
until patient appears to live entirely in a world of fantasy. 
“When,” says Conybeare, ‘‘ disturbance of volition is not severe, 
patients are found amongst vagabonds who drift about the 
world.” Motor activity is disturbed and patients shout and 
attack others for no apparent reason. The sudden outbursts 
are carried out in obedience to hallucinatory voices. Awrélia 
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is murmurous with voices and suggestions that frequently impel 
the author to violence. Here, in translation is a case in point :— 
“ At a certain hour, hearing the sound of the bell of 
the St. Eustache clock, I began to think of the struggles 
between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs and I thought 
I saw rising round me phantoms of the fighters of that period. 
I started to quarrel with a porter who wore a silver medal 
on his chest and who, I said, was Duke John of Burgundy. 
I wished to prevent him from entering the cabaret. 
Strangely and inexplicably, seeing that I threatened to 
kill him, his face filled with tears. I softened and let 

him pass.”’ 


Symbolic thinking which resembles dream mechanisms and 
which alienists compare with normal states experienced 
immediately before, or in sleep, occupation with spiritualism and 
vague speculations in mysticism, symbolic visions which in acute 
cases are thought to be part and parcel of the external world— 
all these symptoms of schizophrenia are found in Nerval. He 
has written his own case book in Aurélia as no alienist could have 
recorded it. Reading it one moves, like the author, in an ethereal 
lightness between the dream and the reality as credulous as 
himself in the validity of human imagination. Here is his vision 
of the end of the world: 


“Les étoiles brillaient dans le firmament. Tout a 
coup il me sembla qu’elles venaient de s’éteindre a la 
fois comme les bougies que j’avais vues a léglise. Je 
crus que les temps étaient accomplis, et que nous touchions 
a la fin du monde annoncée dans l’Apocalypse de saint 
Jean. Je croyais voir un soleil noir dans le ciel desert 
et un globe rouge de sang au-dessus des Tuileries.”’ 


Nerval is Plato’s poet who cannot compose anything worth 
calling poetry “ until he is inspired and, as it were, mad, or whilst 
any reason remains in him.’ Out of his mental disorder he 
learned to live in his dream-world where his soul roamed among 
the phantoms of the air, reaching out for that harmony with the 
universe that we all consciously or unconsciously seek. Through- 
out the ages it has been felt with Plato that one must be “‘ as it 
were ’’ mad to wander poetically outside our four dimensions 
and return to sing or vaticinate. 
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The Surrealists are par excellence the searchers after absolute 
reality or as they call it, super reality. Preachers of the paramount 
importance in imaginative creation of the unconscious—trance, 
automatic writing, dreams—they have helped more than anyone 
to focus attention on Nerval. Conscious advocates themselves 
of the efficacy of the dream as inspiration in painting, poetry 
and sculpture, they have been glad to add Nerval to their ancestral 
gallery. Breton in his Manifeste du Surréalisme declares that 
the title of the movement was only chosen out of deference to 
Guillaume Apollinaire who, in Les Mamelles de Tirésias, was 
the first to use the term. He points out that they could with 
more exactness have chosen the word ‘ supernaturalism ’ which 
was employed by Nerval who “ posséda 4 merveille l’esprit dont 
nous nous réclamons, Apollinaire n’ayant possédé par contre 
qua Ja lettre.’”’ Were is an instance of Nerval’s Surrealism : 


“There are certain writers who cannot create without 
identifying themselves with the characters of their imagina- 
tion. You remember with what conviction our old friend 
Nodier used to relate how he had the misfortune to be 
guillotined at the time of the Revolution; one became 
so persuaded of this that one asked oneself how he had 
managed to have his head stuck on again.” 


Here is theory and explanation ready made for the Surtealists: 
An author with his head tucked underneath his arm with a 
guillotine in the background would make an excellent foundation 
for one of their pictures. 

Nerval, who put Kerry diamonds in to the buckles of the 
shoes of the charming Sylvie, was not without his influence on 
writers in this country. Seumas O’Sullivan has translated his 
play Nicolas Flamel with rare sensibility. He has added a final 
act to complete this Faust-inspired fragment of a conflict between 
the mediaeval alchemist and a none-too-gentlemanly devil who 
will not be content with the soul of the impoverished discoverer 
of the philosopher’s stone, but must have that of his pious wife 
in addition. 

W. B. Yeats found in Nerval a kindred spirit, belonging 
to his own time “ like Maeterlinck, like Villiers de L’Isle Adam 
in Axel, like all who are preoccupied with intellectual symbols 
in our time, a foreshadower of the new sacred book, of which 
all the arts, as somebody said, are begging to dream . re 


Chapters from a Work in Progress 
V—AND THE NAME IS__—?P” 


By Leslie H. Yodaiken 


S Uncle Velvel was welli-in-with buckets of farmers, because 
of his business ‘‘in the country,” he was invited by the 
Grand Council of The Thoughtful Brave Tribe to make 

enquiries about a suitable camping site with running water on 
ite eee 

A day of high June, The Rose Moon, a day of mackerel 

skies : flowers all over Dublin: nights in stifling bedrooms with 
the blankets thrown off, and the windowpanes flung up from the 
sills where mule finches go crazy with bursts of song at the first 
crack of day. At such a season came news that Uncle Velvel 
had returned ‘‘ from the country.”’ A delegation called on him. 
He had found a fine spot in the heart of the woodlands, a Paradise, 
a “Ga’an aden,” a meichel, right on the mountaintops, affen 
barg, which could be had for the whole month of August, at a 
bargain rate, at ten shillings a week, with milk and butter and 
eggs supplied by the farmer himself! The Tribe held a special 
meeting in a motor garage, approving in less than five minutes 
a motion supporting terms and time of their First Summer Camp. 


* * * 


A day in early August, the smell of new clover, pinewoods 
under a blazing sun, the womanly whisper of the sea on grey 
shingle . . . Accordingly, Yankel, Itzka, Fatser and twenty- 
eight Thoughtful Braves, loaded with haversacks, ex-British-army 
kitbags, mugs and mailbags full of grub, paliasses, bedding, 
billycans, pots and pans, tent-poles and gear of all kinds, trooped 
up the granite steps of Harcourt Street Station, bought their 
tribal excursion ticket and packed into a train bound for the 
sunny south. 

Arriving at Avoca, sweetest vale of Erin, they pitched their 
three white canvas belltents in a sheltered angle formed by black- 
thorn bushes, close on a meadow studded with dog-daisies and 


buttercups. 
* * * 
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A drowsy August day and a breeze singing through tall 
grasses, feeding the nostrils on clover-sweetness, lulling the senses 
with the cries of birds, an occasional mew from herring-gulls 
floating over a ridge of low hills, gentle hills bright with gorse- 
blossom, hills that spread off into endless wonder, to the sail- 
flecked salty sea. 

Tribesmen are loafing about on the grass. Itzka sits on 
a tussock, picking out from between his teeth caraway seeds flecking 
a loaf just arrived in a huge packet of foodstuffs. Somebody is 
hacking a pine log into ruddy chippings, in time to the words 
of the latest tune, Valencia . . . Says Fatser: ‘‘ That fella’s 
always fressin,’ that Silky Tongue! Big Belly’d be a better 
camp-name for him, if yiz ask me.” 

A laugh from some of the tribesmen. Fatser continues his 
mood of jee-up. 

“ For the luvva mike, willya look at what me bould Timidity’s 
readin,’ stuck into his gemorra, there.” 

Timidity, a thin scholarly fella, turns on Fatser with an 
ashplant, but misses him. 

“Go on,” he says, ‘““hump off and givvus a bitta peace. 
Always interferin’. Leppin’ around like a hen on a hot griddle. 
Go on, scoot ’’! 

Fatser, undaunted, creeps up behind Timidity and begins 
to read in silence across his shoulder. Then he speaks aloud : 

“This fella takes his woodcraftin very seriously, bejaney. 
Listen to this: 


‘“‘ Woodcraft believes that the child spirit is the greatest 
heritage of the race ; that what the world most needs 
today is the infusion of the idealism and joy of youth 
into adult life, and to carry the play-spirit of youth 
into manhood and womanhood”. . . 


Fancy fillin’ yourself with stuff like that when there’s a Girl 
Guides Camp across the mountain, hardly a mile off!” . . . 
“ Aw, Ruby,” sneers the thin lad, ‘‘you’re a terrbel man 
for the janes, now, aren’t yeh? A rale lady’s man. The jazzer 
Fatser, pride of the Coombe”! .. . > 
‘“‘ Anybody seen the Chief's barbarous brother,’ shouts a 
lad as he approaches the group, his arms full of dead branches. 
H 
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‘T dunno,” answers Itzka, ‘‘ unless he’s in conference with 
the ways of the wild. Fellow Woodlice, think ye that perchance 
he sallied forth to gain some weather wisdom, or maybe he’s 
gone to get some water, instead of playing around in it—for a 
change ”’ ? 

“ Not that fella,” puts in a lad with the Campname of Thunder- 
voice. ‘TA sé bumming about affen barg, up the airy bleddy 
mountain.” ae 

“Oh, yeh mean ¢é& sé ey an barg. Where’s your patriotism, 
you shoneen, you!” io 

“Well, Smart Fella, if you must make a bleddy *tsemmiss 
outa the langwidges, it should be ev an bharg ; pronounced ‘ varg.’ 
The 0 in barg is aspirated.” 

““Ho-ho, me scholar, me scholar! Your merchant’s next 
year’s Sizar, boys. Kilt and bagpipes an all. Lookit him, 
fellas, a real cert. Four to one on.”’ 

“Be Jay-pers, didya hear about err noo Irish master, 
Finnegan ? He wasn’t a day in school when he starts presentin’ 
noo names to everybody, in Irish. Handin’ them out like David 
Cohen’s sweets on Simchas Torah, I’m tellin yiz! Mine’s ‘ Mac 
Aodh.’ Me, who usedta be heada the list at rollcall! The 
Lizard Liney Harrowitz is Mac Arragh, and your member Micky 
Sayers is now Mihawl Mac Saorse!”’ 

All the fellas laugh uproariously. Yankel chimes-in, excitedly 
tightening his scout’s belt : 

“ But, wait, yiz haven’t heard annything yet! Your member, 
the moujik Stein is henceforth to be let loose upon the world 
addressed as Mac Stibin, and your hard man Mirrelson, as 
Muiris MacMurrough!” . . . 

“ By the sufferin’ cats, that teacher must be meshugga, 
altogether.”’ 

“’Deedan he’s not. He’s a real dacent sort, so he is, Fellow 
Woodcrafter, Seumas Mac Izzick. And one day, you'll know why.” 

“Well there’s one name, fellas, that they can’t make treffah, 
without spoiling the real Halcyon Terrace niff off it, and that’s 
your hard-man—Yankel’s brother,—Doctor Siggy Gatka! Shure 
they can’t, Yankel? Leslinka’s the lad they can’t lay hands 
on, hey?” 


* Carrot hash. 
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__.. Steady on, there, here’s the Chief, complete with hey- 
diddle-diddle and how’s your auld-man,” warns Fatser, just in 
time to prevent a scrap. 

The Chief comes into the camp, and says “ Blue Sky.” 

“ Blue Sky, O Chief,’’ answer the Tribesmen. 

“Time for The Birchbark Roll and Common Council,” 
entering a belltent, “hurry up lads.” 

There is a move to form a circle around the fire. 

The fellas begin to comb their hair, straighten their necker- 
chiefs, and tidy their stockings. The Tribe Chief appears, sits 
on a log inside the circle, polishes his rimless spectacles before 
reading out the Campnames and Ceremonial Names from a log- 
book bound in silver-birch-bark. 


“ Brawny Arm; Rowdy; Lack O’ Fun; Swelled Head ; 
Sleepy Boots ; Go As You Please ; Melting Intentions ; 
Clown; Boaster; Untidy; Strong Will; Figity ; 
Obstinate; Thunder Voice; Silky Tongue; Ever 
Helpful ; Toady; Rising Sun; Keep Smiling; Shy- 
boots ; Blazing Arrow ; Slow Coach; Ready Hand; 
Self Importance ; Timidity ; Tortoise; Keen Fox.” 


The Tribesmen answer “ Blue Sky ”’ to their names, instead 
of ‘‘ Present,’ or ‘‘ Here Sir,’’ as in the classroom. 

Tribal affairs are discussed, camp duties assigned to the 
fellas, and the Chief closes the Council with these remarks : 


“ To our great Mother Earth, 


That she provide us with food, 
So pray we, and fear not.” 


* * * 


‘“Who’s game for a dip in the Lough of Bray, O Fellow 
Woodlice ”’ ? 

‘Too far. Unless yeh can gettus an army lurry!” 

“In the loch of Bray’s more like it!” 

‘Aw come on owa that. It’s only a few miles across the 
mountains, fellas. Who’s game? ”’ a 

‘“Who said a dip out there ?’’ comes a voice from inside 
one of the tents. ‘‘ If I could fine me so-and-so hatchet, I could 
get these bally pegs fixed-in first, but.” 
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There is a stir to loosen guy-ropes and lace-up flaps so as 
to keep out the stray sheep and goats that are divils after butter. 
Collecting towels, staves and odd bits of grub the, -et off on trek 
over the bracken-quilted hillside. : 

Deep down in the valley lies the lake, furred by a bearskin 
coil of timber. The Tribesmen shoot down the steep slopes like 
a section of a raiding-party, roaring red-indian whoops as they 
tumble into each other along the goat-paths. At the water’s 
edge, alongside a fan of reeds, they hastily strip and plash through 
the black brackish water, some with blue neckerchiefs wound 
around their heads like theatre pirates. Already Yankel is almost 
out of sight, his elbows cleaving the lake-face like white ivory 
paddles. Itzka, confronted by the steely expanse of water 
tremendous, placid, but o so foreboding, stands nervously looking 
at the others as they make for the further bank. 

“C’mon yeh sissy, whatcha waitin for?’ yells Thunder 
Voice. Bracing himself for an icy plunge, Itzka jumps in. 
Chocolate-shaded water runs up his weedy body like a cold iron 
ring, cleaving his belly and shortening his breath. Attempting 
the over-arm he splashes forward jerkily, like a terrier pup. He 
tries to head for a jut of lichened rock, as the crow flies. Some 
of the fellows, frisky savages, are playacting about the jut. Others, 
tricking around in the water, are already on the opposite bank. 
Suddenly, with the suddenness of a belt from a cricketball on the 
forehead, a darkness comes over him, a hard black darkness 
streaked with thin stripes of blue dotted light . . . he begins 
to choke, to splutter, to punch the water in panic. Panic, 
embloated in his little heart, deadly pitiable panic in the pit of 
his stomach, blind panic before his eyes—he yells for help. The 
awful darkness blurs into half-light and he can see the edge of 
the lake and the haze of trees, and flat cold water closing over 
his nose. Water which as he screams “ Help I’m not fooling, 
lads,’ he punches furiously but in which he cannot make an 
inch of headway ; bottomless water that offers no godsent platform 
for the straining feet and legs stiffened by bluefunk ; and then 
he moans “ Fellas, I’m finished ’’ and hears a hideous titter and 
veiled roars, glimpses the plain-as-a-pikestaff face of Ruby framed 
in a leer, voicing the words “ Aha, old Itzka upta his tricks again. 
Upta tricks, the deep-sea doiver” . . . and then fades the 
leer into nothingness and into utter sadness, into the cold emptiness 
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of a lonely schoolroom, into mamma and sorrow and funeral and 
hot lashing tears, o such unutterable sadness of schoolhood where 
things moving and being heard become great blocks of. sliding 
wood moving swiftly to meet great cubes of solid whiteness sliding 
down tight wires like telegraph wires, till they slide out of the 
sky altogether, into the dream, and then he is drowned ; 


* * * 


October, The Falling Leaf Moon, month of sailing seed and 
bearded berry. Tempered, beige-coloured sunlight filtered through 
the urban windows of Number Four Halcyon Terrace softening 
the lean fingers of Mr. Velvel Watters as they plucked from the 
pockets of his swallowtail coat three white globes of camphor. 
Tenderly, gingerly, almost devoutly, he brushed light dust from 
off the ancient cuffs. Was not this day Rosh Ha-shannah, 
threshold of another year, the Yom Teruah, Alarum of the 
Trumpet-sound ? On such an awesome day, was it not right 
and proper, ke-minhag, according to custom, that a God-intoxicated 
people should wear apparel commensurate with the solemn dignity 
of this Festival? Intoxication . . . ah, there was the rub. 
His son, Shmerel, away over in London, mixing with goyim and 
black-women nightclub dancers and eating pig. Shmerel, his 
firstborn and pride, whom he had yearned to make into a rabbi, 
for whose good name he had sold-out his crucifix factory and 
sought retirement in hen-peddling, Shmerel was today, on this 
Day of Days, God be merciful, frittering away his handsome 
manhood in the company of sh’gottzim, crooks and low-lifers. 
Shmerel-ley who had renounced his holy faith and on whom the 
elders had invoked him to sit in mourning as on a corpse. His 
son, how could he have turned his back against the Torah, on 
everything that was conducive to respectability, dérech-érez, 
family, ndchas . . . Oi, oi! An affliction, a visitation from 
God. For which of my sins, O Lord, for what black spot in my 
soul, Almighty Giver of Peace ? 

Mr. Watters, his knotted fingers shaking, fixed his bowtie 
in place, tucking away the butterfly ends under his starched 
collar. Reviewing, in the bedroom mirror, his welltrimmed 
whitish goatee beard of former cut and his vaselined hair, he 
argued with the God of Israel. Had he not been a dutiful Jewish 
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father ? Had he not drummed into the head and heart of his 
firstborn the wonder and marvel of yiddishkeit and its inheritance ? 
And then, afterwards, when it pleased the Most High to permit 
his son to backslide, and his brother to die—had he not opened 
his doors to the two orphans, Yankel and Siggy, to educate them 
and take them under his wing like his own flesh and blood ? 
Ach, it was a problem with Siggy too. For seven long years to 
be paying fees in a Doctors’ college, and to see him getting no- 
place. . . And even Yankel, a good boy, a God-fearing boy, 
was not Yankella coming under strange camp-scout influences. 
Woodcrafts-geshefts!. . . 

Sadly, measuredly, he closed the halldoor behind him and 
walked along the main road on his way to the synagogue, past 
the Cricketing Ground where Shmerel had once been champion 
ball-thrower, past the Skating Rink where had occurred his 
motorbike accident (God is merciful) and the Civic Guard had 
said: “If I dedn’t know your auldfella, me fine bucko, it’s to 
the Bridewell I’d be pullin’ ye this minyit. Let ye be off now, 
whilst ye can, or it’s a sure certain fine—aye, and mebbe an 
endorsement too.’”’ Crossing the canal bridge he stared at the 
barges that still floated with fine oriental lassitude to discharge 
their cargoes of brown turf at the lock-harbours. 

All these he noticed, sighingly, with a touch of remorse, 
as he drew nearer to the Temple of God, dressed for all the world 
to look at in his sundaybest hat and coat, his rolled umbrella 
completing a calculated appearance of sombre and restrained 
gentility. His polished boots of buckskin flicked through the 
ruby-coloured, gathering leaves ; leaves of the chestnut and the 
maple, dead leaves falling everywhere, falling like the wrath of 
the Most High upon the weak, the feeble, the ailing ones. The 
turn of the year. And his turn too was coming. Soon, yes. 
Soon enough. But first a prayer that his name might not be 
erased from the Book of Life. This was doom and decay in the 
soft breeze, the sight of the green virginia-creeper going red at 
the tips of its fingerlike fronds on the grey back wall of number 
four Halcyon Terrace, and the red running downwards to the 
root and then being stripped off the wall, leaving only clutching 
tendrils like the dead claws of birds. The sense of finality in 
the very planetrees lining the shabby south circular road, and 
above all, the smells, O the smells of death in the falling flurrying 
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leaves, of death and over-ripening and putrefaction mixed with 
the marrow of his very bones. 
Uncle Velvel Watters entered the red-brick Temple to praise 


God for another year. 
* * * 


MUSIC IN PAINTING 


By Louis Le Brocquy 


66 HE man that hath no music in himself, nor is not mov’d with concord 
of sweet sounds”’ is a rarity, but few are moved by painting. 

It has occurred to me that, if the average visitor to a picture-gallery 
could translate colour into terms of sound, he would automatically be possessed 
of considerable artistic conviction and judgement. He would, incidentally, 
walk out of the majority of “ shows’’ with his teeth on edge. 

This would imply, not only that the ordinary person is more sensitive to 
the concords and discords of sound than to those of colour, but that numbers 
of painters are incapable of composing a simple chromatic harmony with assur- 
ance. 

In view of this, it is disconcerting to note that the most humble oriental 
artist instinctively avoids such meaningless discords, his work invariably dis- 
playing, in some degree, his knowledge and appreciation of those subtle emotions 
which can be produced by the sensation of colour. Little is now left of the 
highest realisation of these emotions, by the great Chinese masters, for most of 
their work has been either destroyed by iconoclastic violence, or impaired by 
succeeding ages. Thus Wu Tao Tsi, sweeping his vast frescoes on Buddhist 
walls in the eighth century, is now but a legendary echo. Perhaps one of the 
supreme geniuses of humanity, all that remains to us of his prodigious effort are 
copies of his “ school,’’ made by monkish craftsmen. Yet, even in these poor 
shadows, “‘ the sequences and contrasts of colour,” says Binyon, “ build up a 
music in the mind.’’ In more modern times, the underrated art of the Japanese 
woodcut will suffice to show the tremendous diversity of emotional expression, 
which the artists of that land realised through the medium of colour, ranging 
from the supernatural atmosphere created by Shunman’s grey symphonies, to 
the lyric harmonies of the master, Harunobu. 

From these references it will be understood that the use of colour, by the 
Oriental, is almost entirely without representational value. Like music, it is 
abstract, in so far as it makes little attempt to convey the superficial appearance 
of things, relying for its eloquence on those basis rhythmic arrangements, which 
instinctively excite us. This observation applies equally to the oriental treat- 
ment of line, which has a profound, inherent significance and, as such, is un- 
challenged in any other culture. 
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It may seem paradoxical, therefore, that our European painters, while 
constantly preoccupied by the representation of matter, should have surpassed 
these Oriental artists in several aspects of this abstract, or melodic side of art. 
Yet, this very preoccupation with perspective and other illusory values would 
seem to have a vitalising effect, upon this abstract art; for, in his constant 
struggle with appearances, the European artist has maintained an objective 
perception, which has invariably rescued his work from academic convention 
and symbolism, the besetting weaknesses of the Oriental, and kept him almost 
constantly in contact with Nature, the source of art. This endeavour to represent 
some superficial aspect of Nature is, in itself, of little artistic importence ; but 
it would appear to form the indispensable body of his art, without which the 
great aesthetic values become dissipated in abstraction. 

And thus it is that such pictorial qualities as line and colour play a dual role 
in the work of a true artist. Apparently, they contrive to simulate ; actually, 
they conspire amongst each other to produce an independent harmony, a lilting 
melody, or, from time to time, a great symphonic work—a synchromy. 

I cannot remember whether it was Zeuxis or Appelles, who felt he had failed 
in his art, because the birds pecked at the grapes he had painted, but remained 
unperturbed by his representation of the girl who held the fruit. Since Greek 
painters themselves assumed such an attitude towards art, it is not surprising 
that Plato should have entertained grave doubts as to the necessity of the Artist 
in human advancement, and that these doubts should have resulted in his expul- 
sion from Plato’s ideal Republic. Yet, even from such distorted copies as the 
mosaics and paintings on marble, in Herculaneum, it is apparent that the Greek 
painter unconsciously sought and found a higher meaning in his art. 

It matters little whether or not the artist be conscious of the importance, 
or even the existence, of the aesthetic values. Their creation is intuitive, as is 
their recognition, whether the artist be a Da Vinci, whose “ first object was to 
make a simple, flat surface appear like a relief,” or a Cézanne, who consciously 
recognised these values. The latter has not scrupled, on occasion, to distort 
the actual appearance of an object, so that it may conform to his emotional 
perception, or the peculiar crystalline nature of his composition. Nor, indeed, 
has he deemed it necessary to substitute a more appropriate object, for an apple, 
when the melody of his colour leads him to a pale, violet note, at this point of a 
“ still life with flowers.’’ Hence,-we see a pale-violet apple, primarily contrasted 
with two pears, respectively marigold yellow and emerald green. I confess 
that this, the most haunting contrast in a supremely lovely work, is made more 
precious to me by this naive misrepresentation. 

It is not to be assumed that Cézanne was disinterested in the visual repre- 
sentation of his plastic subject. His revolutionary interpretation of solidity, 
or the third dimension, by means of planes and exact colour values, is well known, 
and constitutes perhaps the most important visual discovery of our age. Such 
representational distortions were, therefore, of a superficial and obvious kind. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that his expression of the deeper emotions of his 
violent and sensual nature exists independently, and bears no relation to the 
character of his subject. This is most remarkable in still life studies, where his 
colour and, above all, his impulsive and powerful composition endow an arrange- 
ment of otherwise prosaic objects with an atmosphere, sometimes sensuously 
effulgent, sometimes dramatic or even ominous. The emotional power, which 
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is manifested in Cézanne’s handling of line and mass, though widely different in 
treatment, is comparable to that of the great Orientals. 

It is false and injurious to regard colour and tone (the distribution of light 
and dark) as separate entities. Tone, though capable of independent existence 
and significance, is an inherent property of colour. Rembrandt was a great 
colourist. The superlatively beautiful grey values, which he realises again and 
again in contrast to his profoundly sensuous browns, proclaim him the consum- 
mation of Correggio. But it is as the maker of mighty tonal structures that 
Rembrandt must be acknowledged the greatest painter of humanity, the world 
has seen. It is true that his all-embracing love and insight may be perceived 
in the rendering of the faces and gestures of his subjects, but it is the awesome 
music of his tone, swelling around them, which causes Rembrandt’s work to 
throb with feeling. It is as the master of the power of tonal contrast that he 
reigns supreme, though profoundly, he is nearer to Giorgione than to Caravaggio. 

The words Venice and colour are almost synonymous. It cannot be denied 
that Venetian painting is more frequently expressive of splendour than of deep 
emotion, but it was in Venice that the aesthetic consciousness of Europe awoke 
to colour. We first became fully aware of these colour values in the work of the 
fifteen century painter, Giovanni Bellini, two of whose pupils rank among the 
greatest chromatic composers the world has seen. The first, Giorgione, was of 
peasant stock, but Vasari relates that he was “ well-bred and polished all his 
life.’ There is an almost mystical quality in the gentle, haunting melody of 
his colour, and it may be significant that he was passionately fond of music, 
“ playing (the lute) and singing divinely.” 

Titian, though a pupil of Bellini’s, was overwhelmingly influenced by 
Giorgione, during those early years before the latter’s untimely death. By 
nature, a robust and splendour-loving man, these characteristics became apparent 
in Titian’s work from this time. His vigorous and monumental sense of design 
and the splendour of his colour are proverbial, yet, woven through that gorgeous 
fabric, run subtler, finer threads—the mighty contrasts and sequences of living 
colour values, in which we can experience a heightened, quickened existence. 
These he bequeathed, with his noble grey and black tones, to those who would 
follow. No Italian artist claimed this heritage, but the painters of the Nether- 
lands, of Spain and of France, where, after two hundred years of almost con- 
tinuous leadership in art, in the latter half of the last century, one Edouard 
Manet, heir to Titian, Velasquez, Hals, Goya and Courbet, created the mightiest 
colour symphonies of all time. 

My continual references to pictorial art in loose musical terms must sound 
irritating and vague. Unfortunately, there is no generally accepted “ theory ” 
denoting the basic inter-relation of colour values, as in the case of music. Whistler, 
as is well known, used this borrowed terminology in the titles of his work, in an 
effort to explain his aesthetic motive, in terms of which the public had some 
comprehension. But they didn’t want to see this other kind of melody. They 
liked his “‘ Mother.’’ They understood it. Why did he have to call it “ Arrange- 
ment in Grey and Black?” , ite \ 

Yet, independent thinkers have long perceived the possibility of a direct 
analogy between the vibrations of colour and sound. In the fourth century 
B.C., Aristotle professed his belief that “ colours may mutually relate, like musical 
concords, for their pleasantest arrangement, like those concords mutually pro- 
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portionate.’”’ In more recent times, Sir Isaac Newton constructed a colour 
scale, similar in form to the musical octave. This analogy was further advanced 
by Professor Rimington, at the beginning of this century, when he perceived 
the proportional similarity between the twelve semi-tones of the musical “ chro- 
matic scale ’’ and the twelve half-colours, into which red, yellow and blue may 
be sub-divided. He also indicated that both scales precisely doubled their 
vibrations, from one end to the other. It is apparent that an inevitable analogy 
exists between these two scales, and that such chords as the tonic, dominant and 
subdominant can be reproduced in colour. The major and minor “ moods” 
are readily perceptible in the latter medium. 

I can see no reason, however, for Rimington’s assumption that the scale 
of C specifically represented the chromatic scale of Red. Intuitively, I should 
have been inclined to place this insistent, militant colour at A, whence it follows 
that Orange-yellow (warmest) is at C, Green (unobtrusive, soothing) at D tt and 
Blue-violet (coldest) at F 7. 

Whether or not this would constitute a truly equivalent scale, or whether 
such a scale even exists, I cannot honestly say; but that the painter would 
benefit by the development of a sound and tried chromatic theory cannot be 
denied without refuting the part that ‘‘ Theory ”’ has played in the development 
of European music. 

: ee genius is not, I hope, so fragile that he cannot stomach the basic laws 
of his art. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Works of William Makepeace Thackeray held 
at the Library Co. of Philadelphia, Ridgway Branch, May 14 to 28, 1904. 
Philadelphia, privately printed, 1940. 

_ Books travel slowly in these days of crisis, which accounts for this belated 
notice. The items in this very interesting exhibition all come from the famous 
library of Mr. M. L. Parrish, which has its home at Dormey House, Pine Valley, 
New Jersey. Mr. Parrish’s collection of Thackeray and Thackerayana is as 
comprehensive as it is rich in rarities. It includes not only first editions, but 
also periodicals to which Thackeray was a contributor, autograph letters and 
portraits. The eleven numbers of The Snob, that rare Cambridge-printed journal 
in which the great novelist made his debut in 1829 are here, and so is a complete 
file of the Anti-Corn-Law Circular. Amongst the excessively rare first editions 
may be mentioned The Yellowplush Correspondence (Philadelphia, 1838) which 
is Thackeray’s first appearance as a writer in book form, and Flore et Zephyr 
(London, 1836), of which the nine tinted plates represent his first appearance as 


an illustrator. Thackeray collectors will find a mass of invaluable bibliographical 
information in this catalogue. 
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The Printed Book. By Harry G. Aldis. The second edition, revised and brought 
up to date by John Carter and E. A. Crutchley. (Cambridge University 
Press. 55.). 

_ Aldis’s manual of printing has long been known as one of the best of its 
kind. But many developments have taken place in the art of typography since 
it was first published twenty-five years ago and a large amount of fresh historical 
data has been accumulated. The new edition, whilst preserving the frame-work 
of the original edition, have modified some of Aldis’s conclusions and have 
brought the story of printing up to our own time. They have accomplished 
their task admirably and for all who desire to possess a history of the printed 
book in concise form the new Aldis can be confidently recommended. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


STREET SONGS.* 


__ The history of the collection of folk songs seems to follow a similar pattern 
in every country. The ballad is at first regarded by respectable musicians as 
something rather discreditable, to be avoided, like sawdusted pubs and Bank 
Holiday crowds; some years later it secures the passionate interest of a few 
eccentric collectors of folk-lore who publish little magazines which nobody reads, 
and booklets which are disregarded. Finally it becomes a subject of popular 
interest, is sung by “ characters ’”’ at parties, and is described as terribly quaint 
and amusing. 

This pattern has been followed in Ireland by the collectors and their urban 
audiences, while in the country a lusty tradition has kept alive the songs which 
in other countries have become museum pieces, like the ballads of England 
which are occasionally dusted off and given an airing by the B.B.C. In most 
countries collections of folk songs are of little more than humorous or academic 
interest, a hint at a mode of living which is passed and nearly forgotten, but in 
Ireland they can almost be regarded as living song-books—few of the songs 
would be unfamiliar in any country kitchen. 

Of the collectors of Irish songs probably the most conscientious and hard- 
working was P. W. Joyce, who added to his hundred other interests a profound 
knowledge and a critical appreciation of the songs of Ireland. His Ancient Irish 
Music (1872), Irish Peasant Songs (1906), and above all his Old Irish Folk Music 
and Songs (1909) represent one of the greatest contributions to the preservation of 
our music. With Bunting’s and Petrie’s collections they are the greatest effort to 
save the records of a tradition which seemed to be fast disappearing. The Joyce 
Collection has, moreover, one great advantage over Bunting’s, it contains the 
words of many street ballads, while Bunting gives only a line or two, just enough 
to whet the appetite without satisfying it. 

Joyce himself is not without this tantalizing quality. In Old Irish Folk 
Music and Songs he gives 57 songs in full, and of others he gives sometimes a 
verse or two, sometimes a verse, and occasionally an infuriating two lines which 
he annotates: ‘‘I have the rest of this ballad in my possession in ballad-sheet 
form.” In the earlier collections he gives few of the original words of the songs, 
preferring to print versions written to the tune by himself or his brother Robert 


Wig. ie a ee ee 
* Irish Street Ballads: Edited by Colm O’Lochlainn. Dublin: Three Candles Press. 
Pp. 235. 10/6 Net. 
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Dwyer Joyce. Sometimes this was because he did not consider the original 
words sufficiently lyrical or important, sometimes because he considered them 
too indelicate for the cultivated taste of his time. Even in his last collection we 
find the original lines in the ‘“ Galbally Farmer ”’: 
‘“A cup of sour milk that would physic a snipe, 
’Twould give you the trot in disorder!” 
becoming : ; 
“A cup of sour milk that would physic a snipe ; 
Your stomach ’twould put in disorder !”’ 


A nice distinction ! 

It is noticeable that in these early books, published at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this, the street ballad is admitted only on sufferance, 
like a half-jarred bowsie who has pushed his way into the lounge-bar. In the midst 
of the patriotic, sentimental and heroic verse of Ingram, Davis and Scanlon “Anon. 
made an occasional surreptitious appearance. He was not encouraged to stay. 
You will find him in Sparling’s I7vsh Minstrelsy almost smothered under the 
period pieces ; here as in the majority of Irish song books there is no index and 
the weary traveller must search patiently through the contents every time he 
wishes to recall his discreditable acquaintance. Indeed the Irish song book 
of that period would appear to have been the unwanted child in any publishing 
house, and its swaddling clothes are never over-luxurious ; poor paper, small 
type and no music wrap its little limbs around. Fr. Walsh’s Songs of the Gael 
with the music in tonic-solfa is an exception. 

There were, however, two collections, in addition to Joyce’s, which were 
well produced and efficiently edited. One was Padraic Colum’s Broadsheet 
Ballads which was published by the tasteful Maunsel and Co., and the other was 
the famous series of Cuala Broadsides. For beauty of production, accuracy of 
words and humour ofNillustration the Broadsides probably have no rival. Year 
after year these little four-page song-sheets appeared, each with two Jack Yeats 
drawings, one of them hand-coloured, and two ballads, one new and one old, 
the new ones by James Stephens, Seumas O’Sullivan, John Masefield and many 
other poets, the old one collected by Jack Yeats or given to him by his friends. 
The predecessors in title to this series were those large broadsheets of 1904, 
edited by Jack Yeats and published by Elkin Mathews, and their heirs-apparent 
were the Broadsides edited thirty years later by W. B. Yeats, F. R. Higgins and 
Dorothy Wellesley. 

Though each of these collections was interesting and important, no one of the 
editors attempted to present a really adequate collection of street ballads ; some 
were more interested in the music than the words, some, like Colum, mixed up 
songs by well-known writers with songs from the ballad-sheets, while others 
cut or padded the songs to fit the page or their notions of morality. Even with 
the magnificent Joly Collection of the actual ballad-sheets, a representative and 
almost inexhaustible storehouse, at their disposal, the majority of editors pre- 
ferred to struggle along where others had led. No one of them had done as well 
as the anonymous editor of an ugly but exhaustive production with the engaging 
title 617 I7tsh Ballads which was published in New York sometime in the ’80’s. 
Here the editor had apparently done the sensible thing and gone to the old broad- 
sides. You can find anything in it from the song which tells of the miraculous 
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apparition at Knock, to a round-by-round account of the fistic encounter between 
Morrissey and the Benicia Boy. The collection probably sold for ten or fifteen 
cents, but it is one of the best I know. 

Slightly more expensive is Colm O’Lochlainn’s Irish Street Ballads which 
was published at the end of 1939, the happiest moment he could have chosen for 
his enterprise. For some unexplained, and perhaps inexplicable reason the Irish 
people had for a year or two previously recommenced singing their own songs 
with enthusiasm. Various theories have been advanced to explain this pheno- 
menon—the European War which sends the mind home for culture and enter- 
tainment ; a reaction against imported music and words, which have little 
meaning for the people of this country ; the spirited recordings of songs by a 
woman with the personality and force of a generation of ballad-singers. Whether 
any of these theories is correct, or whether the truth lies in a combination of all 
three, there is no doubt that the Irish ballad is more alive to-day than for many 
a long year, and that the publication at this time of Colm O’Lochlainn’s book is 
equally lucky for himself and his public. 

It is a well produced book, though one could have wished for something 
slimmer and broader which would fit on a piano; it adequately represents the 
ballad of the country and the street, though one could have wished for a little 
more selectivity. There are 102 songs in the collection : the number could easily 
have been 500 and still some in the present volume might have been omitted. 
The tune of each song is given in staff notation, but one could perhaps quarrel 
with the versions given by Mr. O’Lochlainn. In few cases do they agree with 
the popular memory, and seldom with the versions in other collections. Prac- 
tically every tune has some variant which is as inexplicable as it is irritating. 

The book is prefaced by the following amazing note: “‘ The contents of 
this book, in their present form, now for the first time printed with music, are 
copyright and must not be reprinted or re-arranged in any fashion for vocal or 
instrumental rendering without the permission of the editor.’’ Surely there is 
no legal authority for this? The Industrial Property Protection Act (1927) 
seems very explicit on the matter. 

With the exception of these rather minor points, Mr. O’Lochlainn’s book 
is a really important collection of Irish street ballads, and the only one which 
gives to that neglected and tireless composer “ Anon.’’ a worthy recognition. 
One hopes that within the next few years, before the collections of men like 
P. J. MacCall and Peadar Kearney are scattered and lost, many such publications 


will stand beside Joyce and O’Lochlainn on one’s favourite bookshelf. 
DonaGH MAcDONAGH. 


THE Epic 1n NINETEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. By Herbert J. Hunt. Pp. xiv+446. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1941. 25s. 

Dr. Hunt has written an admirably full and clear and scholarly account 
of the prose and ‘verse epic from Chateaubriand to the Parnassians. Ballanche, 
Quinet, Vigny, Lamartine, Soumet, Ménard, Bouilhet, and of course Hugo and 
Leconte de Lisle are very fully treated. But no French writer of any importance 
fails to receive adequate notice. Dr. Hunt’s judgments are well-balanced. He 
has done justice to Victor Hugo, who has so often been praised for what was 
bad in his work, while the real value of his epic poems has been ignored by many 
critics. Leconte de Lisle is put in his place. “‘ Certainly La Légende des Siécles 
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towers head and shoulders above the rest; but to make a grievance of this 
superiority would be tantamount to reproaching all other French poets for having 
failed to o Victor Hugo”’ (p. 406). It is a pity, I think, that Mistral is only 
mentioned as the author of Miréio: if he was to be included at all, that is to 
say, if the Provencal, as distinguished from the French epic, was to be included, 
his work should have been more adequately treated. Calendau, Lou Pouemo 
dou Rose, at least, are noble epics, perhaps more truly epic than Mzrézo. 
This is the only criticism I have to make; I have learnt very much from 
Dr. Hunt’s book, which will henceforth be indispensable for any student of the 
Romantic movement in France, and its Parnassian continuation. 
There is a foreword by Professor Rudler, and a very exhaustive chronological 
list of the epics published from 1800 till 1896, as well as a full bibliography. 


T. B. RupDMOSE-BRowN. 


A BakEr’s Dozen. By Llewelyn Powys. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


‘“The minds of banished men will often revert to their distant homes; a 
dozen times a day they will be haunting in reveries, the fields, lanes, hills and 
woodland banks of their childhood memories.’”’ These essays, written when 
their author was desperately ill in Switzerland, a banished man indeed, slight 
though they are, owing to the exigencies of space in the newspapers for which 
they were originally written, are full of his gift for illumining memories of the 
past with a golden mist of poetic imagination. Such events as an expedition to 
the noble Dorset cliffs with a beloved younger brother in childhood, the purchase 
of a pennyworth of bullseyes at Miss Sparkes’ shop in Montacute village, or the 
entry of a tramp steamer to Weymouth Harbour are transfigured by the evocative 
and intimate charm of his style. ‘‘ A tramp-steamer may have been beating 
up all the afternoon from St. Alban’s Head against a west wind, as tossed about 
by the turbulent Channel waves as a walnut shell in a mill-pond, but once she 
has rounded Weymouth breakwater all is snug and secure, with the lights from 
the taverns shining out to muddy November streets where hungry hardy men 
are hawking a few last fish in their baskets and boys are calling ‘‘ Echo! Echo!” 
Llewelyn Powys is the only writer of our time whose genius for the essay approaches 
Charles Lamb’s. Like Lamb he revels in the odd and unusual in human life, 
and he also had Elia’s gift of plundering the Elizabeth masters of style such as 
Sir Thomas Browne and Burton to the great enrichment of his own. Ill though 
he was for a great part of his life, his intellectual vitality and enthusiasm never 
seemed to flag ; “ A loving heart is hard to quench,” and it is his all-embracing 
love of persons, places and everything human that gives his essays their irresistible 
and endearing charm. His attitude was one of thankful acceptance for the 
variety and profusion of human life, and like the true artist he was, he did not 
want anything changed in the human creatures he loved, in either the present 
or the past ; there is room for the greedy, screeching herring gull and the beautiful, 
cunning fox as well as for the patient plough horse. 

The poems scattered through the essays, as through his last novel ‘‘ Love 
and Death”’ have invariably that quality of earth magic, that springs from old 
ballads, proverbs and folk lore, that he came to love beyond all other poetry. 
The pen and ink decorations of Gertrude Powys have a sensitive line that conveys 
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the feeling of the Dorset country side, and blend admirably with the text, and 
there is for frontispiece a fine photograph of the author in which he looks like 
some Elizabethan exile from Illyria, which in very truth he was. 


M. G. 


JAMES Joyce. A Definitive Biography by Herbert Gorman. London: John. 
Lane, The Bodley Head. Pp. 354. 15s. net. 


__ James Joyce was his own best biographer, and it is unlikely that that position 
will be seriously challenged. Passionate, complex, romantic, his portrait of 
James Joyce-Stephen Dedalus as child, youth and man is complete and credible, 
the work of all subsequent biographers, however thorough, can hardly be more 
than a gloss, a commentary on his. It is likely that there will be many such, 
since the “ mystery ”’ of Joyce has almost as great a fascination for the modern 
biographer as the mystery of Swift ; but there is this difference, that Swift’s 
mystery concerned the complex and unresolved relationship between three 
people, whereas Joyce’s mystery is not a mystery at all. Half his troubles were 
those of a proud and stubborn man refusing to bow to an authority which was 
principally inside his own head and the other half sprang from his assured and 
unswerving integrity. 

Mr. Herbert Gorman who wrote one of the first, if not the first book on 
Joyce, has now produced the latest, a “‘ Definitive Biography ”’ as it proclaims 
in red on the dust-jacket. It is an interesting book from the purely factual 
point of view, and one which will find its inevitable place in the bibliography 
of all future biographers, but it is written with the most amazing lack of emotional 
or poetic perception. The person called Joyce with whom Mr. Gorman’s book 
deals might have been anything, engineer, wine-merchant, baker ; we are told of 
his daily life, his quarrels, his friendships, but there is no hint as to why the 
man who lived that life should have written Ulysses. 

It is a completely externalised Joyce we find here, not for one moment the 
Stephen Dedalus who blows like a clean wind through even the most sordid 
passages of his saga, not for a moment the humorist whose laughter is everywhere 
in his work. It is a Joyce dried out and hung in a museum, surrounded with 
a wreath of high-faluting American pretentiousness about the Mythos and the 
Time-Spirit. It is a literary Joyce who has little to do with the man. Indeed 
the whole tone of the book is symbolised by the photo-montages which illustrate 
it, dreary intellectual abstractions which are as divorced from the vivid author 
of Ulysses as is the ponderous prose of the biographer. ‘ 

This is a work for the reference-library, not for the easy chair. 


DonaGH MAcDONAGH. 


SENNET FOR CORIOLAN. By Fergus N. FitzGerald. Gayfield Press. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


The term “‘ sennet ”’ (notes on a trumpet to mark the approach of departure 
of a procession) occurs five times in Shakespearean stage directions, but never 
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in the text. Here is the relevant extract from the play of which Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald curtails the title: 


A sennet. Trumpets sound. Enter Cominius and Titus Lartius ; 
between them, Coriolanus, crowned with an oaken garland ; with Captains, 
Soldiers, and a Herald. 

Yet the title is ironical. No such pomp and circumstance is attendant on 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s prose poem, or chorus of shades. His poem (we call it such for 
brevity’s sake) is a highly subjective affair. The theme can be stated no more 
tersely than by himself, thus :— 

In May, 1918, a young German returned to the front line after a 
brief honeymoon and was almost immediately killed. In the same month, 
twenty years later, his son returned from his honeymoon to the Spanish 
front and was killed driving an ammunition lorry along the lines. His 
son was born this year—blind. 


“This year’ stands for 1939. The poem therefore ante-dates the present 
conflict, and is anti-war in general tendency. 

To offend against the trust and spontaneity of childhood is—psychologically 
speaking—a cardinal crime. Second in odium should rank the offence of injury 
done to the sincerity of youth. Mr. Fitzgerald is young: his sincerity, no less 
than his sensitiveness, is to be prized and guarded. He is at pains to trace all 
that is derivative in his chorus-poem of four living Characters, and two Voices 
from the dead. But he is not aware of his own suggestibility. In his style, he 
is not alone in presenting, to a more exact school now temporarily outmoded, 
the notes for a poem rather than the finished poetic creation. The influence 
of Dante upon matter, as of German constructions upon manner, is admitted. 
As regards unconscious plagiarisms, the author may be surprised to know that 
the phrase ‘‘ Lover of my soul”’ is a quotation from Charles Wesley who (like 
the writer of the Book of Wisdom) gives it mystical connotation. Indeed, Mr. 
FitzGerald’s prose recalls—though not consistently—the beauty and balance 
of a Biblical passage. But, under contemporary influence, he deliberately breaks 
this melody, abetted by the compositor. A short phrase will be thrown in to 
deflect the ear from delight in sound, the mind’s eye from continuity in imagery. 
How well he writes when he permits the balance of words to occupy him is 
shown in the opening speech of the Mother :— 


Child: who became when the world became, who sucked when the 
earth rose out of the ocean, who laughed when the mountains shook, 
who spoke: Volksfeind 

who played alone with the swallow and the shark, who went up into 
the hills with the cattle in spring, and came down into the plains with the 
bees on the first evening... . 


I can see no concern with objective “‘ psychology ”’ in the grouping of the 
Characters (Mother, Wife I, Wife II and Child) aie oH Voices (tasted I and 
Husband II). Each one projects in different guise the ideas of Mr. Fitzgerald. 
This is the whole difference, in epitome, between dramatic and lyric writing. 

I cannot feel that the conclusion resolves in any sense the problem of 
humanity sacrificed. But the password: BrRTH OF PHOENIX may stand for 
the law of life’s perpetual Calvary. Believing Mr. FitzGerald to be following 
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ep models unworthy of his gifts, I deprecate his deliberate use of ellipsis. 
ooking over his shoulder into his note-book, readers will find even more difficulty 
than reviewers in bridging the gaps of conjecture: the note-book as poem is 
not an art form which will survive. But this is an interesting and praiseworthy 
experiment, a prelude and not an ending. TEMPLE LANE. 


THE ILL-MADE Knicut. By T. H. White. (London: Collins. 8s. 6d.). 


The “ Ill-made Knight ” who is the central figure in the new novel by the 
author of that enchanting book, The Sword in the Stone, is none other than the 
renowned Lancelot, and the story is a modernised version of the classic love- 
affair between the knight and King Arthur’s Jady, Guinevere. The whole thing 
is fantastic, nonsensical and riotously funny. At times one suspects Mr. White 
of an intention to satirise the mad world in which we live, but there are moments 
—superb moments—when he has clearly set out to do no more than enjoy himself. 
His sense of fun is infectious and it will be a humorless reader who will not 
enjoy the kidnapping of Guinevere by the cockney knight, Sir Meligrance, or 
the rescue of the half-boiled Elaine from the tower at Corbin. Those who 
imagined that Mr. White could not repeat the success of his first book will be 
glad to admit that they were mistaken. M. J. MacM. 


THE SALLY Rinc. By Patrick Kelly. Dublin: Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 


: This posthumous collection of Patrick Kelly’s verses contains those previously 
issued in brochure form. A.E. was among the first who appraised his work, 
and early contributions appeared in the Irish Statesman. Later pieces and prose 
writings on Connemara were in the pages of this journal. Here are thirty-three 
of Kelly’s compositions, in some of which he reaches nearly to the height of 
true poetry ; but essentially he was a writer of Ballad. In lilting refrain he sang 
about the Western countrysides, the people and their lore. Over the hills and 
winding roads he sang as he went. Probably the Conacht Man’s Philosophy is 
the best example of ‘‘ Paddy ’’ Kelly’s understanding of the mind and expression 
of the Peasant :— 


“When Doctor Pat, the decent man, comes down the little road, 
To grip my wrist and count his watch, I’m layin’ down my load : 
I’m layin’ down my load, me boys, but once before I go, 

I’ll take a pull at my ould pipe, an’ l’ave the matter so.” 


The balladist was not a prolific writer, but there is directness and freshness 
in all of his pieces. Mr. de Blacam has done a good service in editing this collection. 


SMILIN’ ON THE VinE. By Norah Hoult. London: Heinemann. 8s. 

In this, her latest, work Miss Hoult has kept well up to her recognised standard 
as a stylist. Here is all her incisive perception of Life, her skill (but not always 
delicate taste) in the selection and presentation of her material, and her ability 
as a chooser and user of words and phrases. This might have been a delightful 
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story of a Negro girl, from childhood to marriage ; but, despite the excellence 
of the dialogue and character depiction, it is like a picture bedaubed by high 
tones which are far too ruddy. A true literary style is not required in the Clinic, 
nor in a Curtain Lecture for immature girls. ; 

‘ Writing,” said Lawrence Sterne, “‘ is but a different name for conversation : 
no author should presume to think and write all, and the truest respect which 
can be paid to the reader’s understanding is to halve this matter amicably, 
and leave him something to imagine in his turn, as well as your own. 


J. HL. 


VaL VouSDEN’s CARAVAN. By Val. Vousden. Dublin: Cahill & Co., Ltd. Is. 


As an entertainer throughout Ireland, and beyond, Vousden needs no 
introduction. In “ straight” Dramatic roles, as well as in character studies, 
in monologues and recitations, his versatility and histrionic talents are at times 
amazing ; and his public appearances have been spread over more years than 
he discloses in this book of reminiscences, which is worthy of a more ambitious 
form of presentation. 

Now, for the first time, he gives us a selection of true life-stories and anecdotes, 
all in his inimitable, intimate style. Here is a wide range of human interest, 
from sparkling humour to deep pathos, from the more solid stages of Grand 
Theatres to the frailer boards among the ‘ Cabbage and Bacon.’ 

In this book, as when he is on a Stage, he seems immediately to take his 
public into his confidence, and the Finis, like the Curtain, comes all too soon. 
The reviewer hopes that the author, like the actor, will respond to a hearty 
encore. 


SAVAGE SANCTUARY. By R. L. Spittel. London: Rich & Cowan. gs. 6d. net. 


Of recent years a school of anthropologists has come to the fore which 
achieves its results by actual contact with the more primitive peoples. Thus 
Malinowski, Seligman, Driberg and Baldwin Spencer have all lived among the 
peoples they describe and bring elaborate first-hand knowledge to bear upon 
their task. The author of this novel which is as much an anthropological work 
as it is biographical has an unique knowledge of this almost extinct people, the 
Veddahs of Ceylon. Taking as his subject one Tissahamy, who though not a 
pure bred Veddah is nevertheless strongly identifiable with the people, he has 
woven round him a colourful story which also fully illustrates the ways and 
customs of the Ceylonese aboriginals. The illustrations by Jan Cooke add to 
the pleasure of reading this book. 
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